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ARITHMETIC. 
BY A. J. HUTTON, WEST EAU CLAIRE. 
(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 9, 1873.) 


In the estimation of all our schoolboys, and not a few of their teach- 
ers, arithmetic is the greatest of the three great R’s. Arithmetic is 
one of the studies “ that will not down.” It always demands from 
the teacher a seemingly undue portion of his time and attention. 
Through long custom it has acquired high position in our schools, and 
like the aristocracy now so troublesome in some of the more progres- 
sive European states, it clings tenaciously to all its honors and pre- 
rogatives. The good old days of fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
with an occasional gallop through the reading-book, and frequent tour- 
naments at spelling thrown in, with writing exercises by way of vari- 
ation, the whole time of the school was spent in “ ciphering,”—when 
every old gentleman had his little pet sum with which to waylay and 
try the mettle of the new teacher as he made the circuit of his dis- 
trict, boarding round,—those good old days are gone, and better days 
are upon us. But though arithmetic is no longer everything in our 
schools, it is stlll something, and a very important thing, too. 

The old lady who counseled her son not to venture into the water 
until he had learned how to swim was wise in her generation, though 
probably she was unconscious of the Hibernian dress of her thought. 
Had she been the teacher of the young hopeful, and equally wise in 
that relation to him, she would probably have counseled him not to 
venture into arithmetic until he had learned how to use numbers. The 
old lady’s wise, warning advice is of general application. It ts wise 
to take as much practice as is necessary to the attainment of skill in 
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swimming, where one can readily touch bottom, before venturing into 
deep waters, should occasion require it. 

This general bit of wisdom leads me to make a plea for more prac- 
tice, more drill, in the fundamental principles and operations of arith- 
metic, so frequently neglected in our schools. This drill should be 
given systematically; it should be given every day. There are times, 
however, eminently favorable for special effort in this direction. In 
a graded school the more efficiently the work is done in the lower de- 
partments, the younger the pupils are who enter the higher. Not un- 
frequently it happens that classes are promoted, who through lack of 
years have not intellectual strength sufficient for the arithmetical work 
prescribed for their grade. It will not do to turn them back; they 
have been weighed in the balance and found full weight. It will not 
do to let them go on, if the work really is too difficult for them. It is 
often quite a puzzle to know what tode. Two courses are open: drop | 
arithmetic altogether until the pupils are old enough to go on,—there 
is always enough of other work to keep them profitably busy,—or 
make a specialty of the drill in the fundamental principles and opera- 
tions of which I have spoken. Pupils, as early as practicable, should 
acquire the ability to read and write numbers accurately and rapidly. 
They should be able to add, subtract, multiply and divide with unhes- 
itating precision. They should have equal skill in factoring; and 
they should have sharp eyes for the uses of cancellation. 

If you would train a workman, in any labor requiring skill, you 
must do more than put the necessary implement in his hands, and 
command him to work. You must tell him what to do, atid show him 
how to do it. Then by practice he becomes a perfect workman. 
Without your aid he may happen to discover what his implement is 
made for and how it should be used, but as there is usually only one 
right way of doing anything—though the name of the wrong way is 
legion—the chances are decidedly against him. It is said that the 
first party of Chinese laborers who went to the gold fields of Austzalia 
were set at work to remove earth in wheelbarrows. Accustomed at 
home to carry all their loads suspended across their shoulders on bam- 
boo poles, they shouldered their wheelbarrows and in that preposter- 
ous manner did their work. 

If you will watch closely the operaticns of an average class in 
arithmetic, you will find them making just as absurd misapplicatious 
of their arithmetical implements, as the Chinese did of the wheel- 
barrows. It was rather amusing to John Chinaman’s reckless em- 
ployer. What cared he how John used his wheelbarrow, if he only 
removed the “ dirt” with it. That was the result which he wished. 
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So, many a reckless teacher argues: What matters it by what processes 
the pupils arrive at their results, provided only the results are cor- 
rect. The fact is, the discipline is in the processes. 

When our pupils graduate from our common schools they should 
have a knowledge of arithmetic sufficient for any branch of business 
in which they may choose to engage. There are however, other 
qualifications necessary to success in business which the study of 
arithmetic should help to give. In a properly conducted recitation in 
arithmetic every pupil is obliged to exercise that “serviceable, safe, 
certain, remunerative, attainable quality,—the quality of attention,” 
without which there can be little success either in business or in study. 
Arithmetic, with its numerous and complicated tables and formule, 
gives abundant occasion for the exercise of the memory; it gives in- 
cidentally a vast amount of useful information. The careful teacher 
will require his pupils to use exact and terse language in the state- 
ments and solutions of his problems. A great deal of the special 
discipline of geometry in this direction may be, and ought to be, 
anticipated in arithmetic. 

One of the greatest blessings is a pair of good eyes. One of the 
most useful attainments is the ability to use them, It is one of the 
pleasures of teaching to watch a good bright boy when he begins to 
get the use of his eyes. He has before him, let us say, one of Robin- 
son’s difficult quadratic equations. He has that distressed look on his 
face that an hour’s unsuccessful work is apt to give one. Suddenly 
his face brightens, He sees it. A slight change of form, the rejection 
of a troublesome binomial factor common to both members, and he 
penetrates at once to the heart of the mystery; « yields up all its 
secrets. Right here we find one of the chief beauties of algebra. 
There is no general rule for the reduction of these equations. Cer- 
tain expedients must be used in certain cases, and the perceptive 
powers are exercised, strengthened and sharpened by the constant 
necessity for recognizing forms, factors and relations. Much of this 
admirable training we ought to get in arithmetic, especially in factor- 
ing, greatest common divisor, least common multiple and cancella- 
tion. Pupils should be required to notice the forms of numbers more 
than they do. In all their operations there is too much trial work. 
As the architect draws the plan of his house before he commences to 
build it, so the pupils should be required to draw a plan of their work 
in all problems involving multiplication and division, before they are 
allowed to proceed with their operation. The plan being made out, 
no operation which is cancelled by a counter operation should be per- 
formed. Arithmetic should teach our pupils to reason and to think, 
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Furthermore the teacher should insist that all their work be done 
with “neatness and dispatch.” 

I have hastily noticed a few of the more important ends which the 
skillful teacher has in view in teaching arithmetic, besides that very 
obvious one, which our pupils never lose sight of—the ability to make 
accurate computations. 

We spread our arithmetical work over too much ground. We make 
it too thin. We have too many books in our series and too many sub- 
jects in our books. We are often satisfied, if our pupils can slowly, 
carefully, ploddingly solve the problems in a subject, to pass on to 
the next. We do not take time for the development of skill and its 
result—confidence. We crowd on sail and make wonderfully rapid 
voyages, to discover, when we reach port, that we have forgotten our 
cargo. I have known boys of good ability who have gone through 
the arithmetic three or four times without getting much arithmetic 
through them—which is a much more important matter. 

If we use arithmetic for the discipline it gives, we shall not have 
little boys and girls of twelve years of age, in our higher arithmetic. 
In physical education we have learned better. Light apparatus has 
taken the place of heavy. In all departments of labor we have 
learned better. Our loggers use light axes and our farmers light 
hoes. Plows and reapers must be of light draft or they cannot be 
sold. The child is always ambitious to do the work of the man. Our 
scolars are impatient to go on, and we yield tothem. ‘ We under- 
stand this principle, let us go on,” they say to us. Just so a party of 
raw recruits might say to their drill sergeant, when they get their 
weapons— We know what these are for, show us something else.” 
For days and months and years they are drilled in their movements 
and exercises, before they become trained soldiers. With equal care 
and persistence must we drill our pupils, before they become skillful 
arithmeticians. The higher arithmetic is too heavy for our younger 
pupils. It is better to know how to use a musket well, than to have 
seen all the heavy ordnance in an arsenal. 

Arithmetic lingers too long in our schools. The child begins it in 
the primary department, he studies it in all the intermediate depart- 
ments, and he takes it with him when enters the high school. After 
elementary algebra, he reviews it, and often surprises his teacher by 
requiring two or three terms to do the work he was expected to do in 
one. There may be many reasons for this, one of which undoubtedly 
is found in the fact that arithmetic is a difficult study. Other rea- 
sons we have found in too much crowding and cramming, and too 
little drill, The instructor in piano playing requires the beginner to 
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practice over and over again the fingering exercises. The hand must 
be trained before the beginner is ready to attempt Strauss’s waltzes. 
Let us analyze a little. At first, each movement is made by a spe- 
cific direction of the brain. The beginner has a clear consciousness 
of the volition which causes each particular finger to strike its appro- 
priate key at the proper time. By frequent repetition of the exer- 
cises the movements become reflex—the fingers perform their work 
while the brain has no consciousness of the volition which commands 
them to doit. The brain is busy with other matters. So must it be 
with the operations in arithmetic before our pupils can become skill- 
ful or strong arithmeticians. The brain must be able to grapple with 
the processes of reasoning necessary to the solution of the problem. 
The eye and the hand must take care of the adding, subtracting, mul- 
tiplying and dividing. When the pupil becomes satisfied that six and 
seven are thirteen, he should ever afterwards accept the fact as true. 
He should not be allowed to verify the fact every time he wishes to 
use it, and he should have it ready for instant use. As with six and 
seven so should it be with all other possible combinations of zero and 
the nine digits. 

To take up our figure once more. If the piano player, while exe- 
cuting a piece of music should be obliged, just once, to stop long 
enough to count from one of his scale to the key which he wishes to 
strike, before being able to find it, it would be rather disastrous to 
the skillful execution of the. piece. He would not do worse than 
many of our pupils habitually do in performing arithmetical opera- 
tions. It is surprising how many of them slyly count their fingers, in 
adding, or tap with their pencils, or take some other equally absurd 
way of finding the sum. How many invariably find the product of 
nine and eight by repeating the “nines” of the multiplication table 
from nine times one, up—or from nine times ten, down. These 
clumsy expedients, and all the others so common among our pupils, 
stand in the way of their progress in more ways than one. They 
draw his attention away from the philosophy and the logic of his 
problem and hewilder him before he is half way through. They mul- 
tiply almost indefinitely the liabilities of making mistakes. They 
consume precious time. They make the pupil’s labor drudgery. 
They make him a drone and a sluggard. 

In these skeptical days, the beautiful theory of the music of the 
spheres is doubted. Whether there be any music of the spheres or 
not I shall let the doctors say. One thing I know, there is such a 
thing as the song of labor. There is a rhythm to which every move- 
ment must be timed. Then labor is power and pleasure, rather than 
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slavery and pain. I want to go slowly here. I am in that most un- 
happy condition into which many of our pupils have a chronic ten- 
dency to fall. “I know it, but I can not express it.” If the time and 
the place were suitable, I could show you what I mean. Together we 
would visit one of our large saw-mills, and from a safe corner, out of 
the way of rolling logs, screaming saws and flying belts, we would 
watch the workmen. With his hand on the lever, how like a 
conqueror the head sawyer stands. That proud stepping boy with 
one suspender, who takes care of the refuse edgings, evidently feels 
in his heart that without him they could do nothing. Look at them 
all. Every man has just so many motions to make in so much time. 
The jar and rattle of the machinery, with thunderous rhythm, time 
every motion, to which every nerve and muscle thrills in sympathy. 
How one false motion sets everything wrong, and how desperately the 
unlucky workman must strive until his motions are again in union 
with the motions of the machinery he superintends. How active every 
body. How cheerful every face. How promptly and easily every 
motion is made. As we look, the whistle screams. With a bound 
and a groan, the log carriage stands still, the gang-saws take one last, 
long, slow bite. There is a hasty donning or shouldering of coats, 
and we are left alone. But one hundred thousand feet of lumber lies 
rafted in the river, which lay there as logs in the morning. The best 
of the slabs have been made into paling or lath, counted, tied, and 
shipped on board the raft. The poorer slabs have been made into 
firewood, and neatly piled, while the refuse edgings are burning at the 
end of the car track. Everything is ready for morning. There is a 
charm in such work that many boys cannot resist. There_is an edu- 
cation in it that makes up for the occasion of school privileges. Every 
rattle and thump and jar of the machinery is saying, ‘“ Be on time; 
be on time.” A moment too late will not do, nor a moment too soon. 

As the men work in the mill so should our pupils work in their 
arithmetic. You have assigned a long sum in addition to a pupil. 
He commences on the first column with the movement 2,—6,—8,—12; 
let him keep that time through the whole column, and through all the 
columns. So with the other operations. Your class have their places 
at the board, and to each one a problem is assigned. You have care- 
fully noted how much time each problem should require, and you say: 
** You have five minutes’ work; think a moment, what are you going 
to do? Don’t get excited or flurried. At the end of five minutes be 
back in your seats, with your work neatly written on the board. 
Now—begin.” In all class-work, and in the preparation of lessons, 
pupils should be taught to work on time. The rate should not be too 
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rapid — that causes breaking down or stumbling; but, at the start, the 
pupil should take his movement, and to that his crayon or pencil 
should beat time till he finishes his work. 

I am aware of the fact that there are some points connected with 
arithmetic which I have not touched. Like a certain orator in con- 
gress, I have come out of the hole I went in at. I have partially an- 
swered two great questions. How can we do more thorough work in 
arithmetic? and How can we do it in less time? These questions 
have pursued me ever since one memorable day, at the close of my 
first term of teaching, when one of my best pupils astonished and 
humbled me by the pathetic remark, that he had studied arithmetic so 
long that he really didn’t know anything about it. 


A SCHEME FOR A REVISED SPELLING OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, WITH A VOCABULARY OF THE 
PROPOSED CHANGES. 

Part I. 
BY E. PHILBROOK, WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 
A REVISION OF OUR SPELLING NEEDED. 

That the mode of spelling now in use is cumbrous, unsystematic 
and difficult to be learned, no person will deny, who has paid much 
attention to the subject, and noted its incongruities and its frequent 
use of redundant letters. 

A large majority of persons, it is believed, are in favor of a reform 
in this respect, of having a simpler and more truthful mode of spell- 
ing; but as to the extent of the reform, they are not so well agreed; 
some would be satisfied with the correction of a few of the most obvi- 
ous inconsistencies, others would like to carry the change farther, dis- 
card all silertt letters, and spell as near phonetically as is practicable 
with the present 26 letter alphabet; others, again, are in favor of a 
radical and thorough reform. They would use the twenty-three use- 
ful letters of our present alphabet, (c, g and x being rejected), and 
form or select others analogous to them; so that the whole number 
would be enough to represent all the elementary sounds, and a few 
compound sounds that closely unite in forming spoken words. 


PRESENT SENTIMENT ON THE SUBJECT. 
A large majority of the schemes for a reformed spelling, put before 
the public within the past few years, are based on a moderate reform. 
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Their authors are conservative, and each one seems thinks it better to 
propose a scheme that will secure the greatest advantage with but 
little change, and have it succeed, than to advocate a more thorough 
reform and have it fail. 


APPROVAL OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


J. Russet Wess, author of Webb’s First Lessons in Language and 
Drawing, July 1871, says: “It is to be regretted that the English 
alphabet is not phonetic. The advantages that would accrue if each 
sound was uniformly represented by a single character of its own, are 
many and great. But as it is mot phonetic, as words are irregular in 
their spelling and pronunciation, there is no way of avoiding or over- 
coming the disadvantages our alphabet entails upon us, short of a 
reform on the phonetic basis. Spoken language is phonetic, and why 
should not written language be?” 

Again Mr. Wess says: “It will be seen that finding out written 
words by the sounds of their letters, cannot be depended upon.” 

Professor Max Mutter says: “I feel very hopeful that a beginning 
will be made before long in reforming, not, indeed, everything, but at 
least something in the unhistorical, unsystematic, unintelligible, but 
by no means unamendable spelling now current in England.” 

Dr. FRANKLIN once said, speaking of a reformed and simpler mode 
of spelling: ‘* Sooner or later it must come.” 

Joun Srvarr Mitr says: “There is no doubt that as implification 
of English orthography would facilitate considerably the task of learn- 
ing to read. A language which, like the Spanish of the present time, 
has reduced its spelling to a perfect, uniform system, has great advan- 
tage over others.” 

Lawrence Heyworth, J. P., M. P., of Liverpool, Eng., says: ‘“* Why, 
then, should the art of spelling the English language be left in its 
present slovenly, gross state of imperfection, to be a perpetual torture 
to our children, and torment to the innate, quick apprehension, and 
joyous appreciation of all truthful harmonies?” 

Dr. Noan Wenrster says: “In the following words the vowel of 
the digraph ea has no sound; e is short. Thus bread, earth, tread are 
pronounced bred, erth, tred. It is very desirable that this useless and 
perplexing letter a should be rejected. Its loss would do no harm, but 
much good.” Let us reject it, then, by all means. 

But here comes the strongest language yet. Sir Burwer Lytrron 


says: “A more lying, roundabout, puzzle-headed delusion than that 
by which we confuse the clear instincts of youth, in our accursed sys- 
tem of spelling, was never concocted by the father of falsehood. 
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How can a system of education flourish that begins by so monstrous 
a falsehood, which the sense of hearing suffices to contradict?” 

Rev. D. P. Lrypsiey, in the “ Rapid Writer,” for Oct., 1872, advo- 
cates a “simplification of our orthography.” He would “ omit useless 
silent letters, and reduce the number of exceptional forms.” He 
says, “ The time for action has now come; nothing can be gained by 
farther delay.” 


AN EFFORT IN THIS DIRECTION IS NOW BEING MADE IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

In England and Wales there are societies of Elementary School 
Teachers, widely spread through the country, similar to our County 
Teachers’ Associations; each of these, as appears from a pamphlet 
that I have before me, sends one or more delegates to a general con- 
ference, which meets once a year to confer on educational subjects. 

A committee of this conference, who met in September, 1872, to 
consider the propriety of simplifying our spelling, took into consider- 
ation two of the most usual objections to a simplified or phonetic mode 
of spelling: 

Ist. The loss that we would sustain in tracing words to their origin, 
if we should spell knowledge without a k, and spell philosophy with f 
instead of ph, ete. 

2d. The confusion and uncertainty of meaning that would be pro- 
duced, should we spell right, rite, wright, write, all alike, as rite. 

These objections were answered by the committee as follows: 

1. “ This committee, having considered the etymological objection, 
is of Opinion that any disadvantage in this respect would be more 
than counterbalanced by the educational advantages to be derived 
from a simplification of spelling.” 

2. “The committee having also considered the cases of certain 
words similar in sound but different in meaning, is of opinion that, as 
there is no difficulty in perceiving the meaning of such words in 
spoken language, there need be no difficulty in the written language.” 

This committee also set forth the following, in favor of revision: 
“The ambiguity in such sentences as the following, would be removed 
by a change of spelling: ‘I read a book,’ may mean I am reading, or 
I did read a book. Ina revised spelling, the present tense would be, 
I reed, past tense, I red. . 

“The boy made a bow,” may mean, “the boy made obeisance,” or 
“the boy made an instrument for shooting arrows.” In a revised 
spelling, the first example would be: “the boy made a bow;” in the 
latter, “the boy made a bo,” and the uncertainty of meaning would 
thus be abolished. 
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OLD AUTHORS SPELT PHONETICALLY TO A GREATER EXTENT THAN WE Do, 


Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C. B., says: “The old authors spell to a 
great extent phonetically, and a return to old spelling would be easily 
comprehended and difficult to withstand.” Let us then return to 
this old mode of spelling, where it is shorter, or more truthful than 
our present mode. 

[The following paragraph I have altered from a late English publi- 
cation:| 

From an examination of reprints of the works of the early standard 
English authors, it appears that, although there was often no fixed 
standard of spelling at the time they wrote, (from 250 to 330 years 
ago,*) the same word being spelt in several different ways on the 
same page; yet, in a very large number of words, the most common 
mode of spelling by these early writers, was more simple and more in 
accordance with the pronunciation than that now in use. 

Where the mode of spelling by these early writers agrees with my 
proposed revision I have placed the initial or initials of their names in 
a column after such words in the accompanying vocabulary, taking 
the English work above alluded to as authority, as I have not the 
works of these old authors to consult. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE ELEMENTS OF SPEECH. 


The elements of speech and their symbols are of three classes: 

1. Vocals or Vowels: including long vowels, short vowels, and 
diphthongal glides, or diphthongs. 
II. Coalescents: voiced and whispered. 

III. Consonants: these are either abrupts or continuants. The 
continuants are simple continuants, liquids, or nasals. The abrupts 
and simple continuants—16 in number —are in cognate pairs, voiced, 
and whispered or aspirate. 


VOCALS AND VOWELS. 
In my full analysis of the elements of speech, I use the term Vocal 


for the sound, and Vowel for the character that represents it. 

A vocal is an unobstructed sound which is, or may be, the base of, 
a syllable. A vowel is a letter representing a vocal. 

The vowels are primary or secondary, (as i—é, é—i, 66—60,) vocal 
glides, or compound sounds. I shall often, however, in these arti- 
cles, speak of the primary vocals or vowels as long vowels, and of the 


*Chancer, the earliest of standard English authors, was born in 1328, and died in the year 
1400. He wrote about 500 years ago, but the first complete edition of his works was published in 
143—330 years ago. tN 

William Shakspeare’s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies were printed in London in 1623—250 
years ago—and were reprinted in London, according to the true original copies in 1864. 
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secondary vocals or their characters, as short vowels. I shall also call 
the diphthongal glides and compounds, vowels or diphthongs, as may 
seem best in any case. 

COALESCENT. 


A coalescent is an unobstructed sound like a vocal, but unlike a 
vocal it is never the base of a syllable. In forming words it always 
precedes a vocal and closely coalesces with it. 

Coalescents should not be called consonants; for a consonant sound 
is an obstructed sound, and a coalescent is not. 

Coalescents form an intermediate class between vowels and conso- 
nants, and are appropriately termed coalescents. There are four of 
them in English speech, and they are represented by w, wh, y and h, 
in the four following words: will, while, yet, heat. 

U becomes a coalescent, and takes the place of w after q, as in 
queen—kween. I also becomes a coalescent, and takes the place of 
y in alien and similar words. 


CONSONANTS. 


This term includes all the letters and all the elementary sounds not 
included in the I and II general divisions. The number of elementary 
sounds and the number of letters of the III class do not correspond. 
There are three superfluous letters, c,q and x; while there are six 
elementary sounds of this class that have no appropriate characters to 
represent them. These may be expressed by chin chain, th in this, 
th in theme, sh in shall, zh for s in usual and pleasure, ng in sing=n 
in ink. 

This number will become seven, if we consider the differerce be- 
tween the trilled 7 in prime, and the incipient.trill or smooth r in art, 
her, etc., to be sufficiently distinct to be classed as two elements. 


I. GENERAL PLAN—REASON THEREFOR—RESULTS. 


The revision here proposed, is partial; so as to meet the approval of 
conservative reformers. If adopted, it will be a great improvement on 
our present mode of spelling; yet it ‘will leave many theoretical in- 
consistencies, and some practical difficulties untouched.” 


II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES, OR OUTLINES OF THE REVISED SPELLING. 


1. The twenty-six letters of the present alphabet are to be used, and 
two new ones added—making twenty-eight in all. The added letters 
are: one for the short sound of oo in book, and duplicate form of 7, so 
so as to show a distinction between the thrilled 7 in rich, and the diph- 
thongal 7 in poor: the first is called ar, and the second ur. 
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2. Silent letters are to be omitted, except where they are necessary 
to indicate the sound of another letter. 

3. The same elementary sound, or combination of sounds should be 
represented by the same letter or combination of letters, where it can 
be done agreeably to Principle 4th. 

4, Neeatrive.—As this reform is only partial, it is not advisable to 
correct every inconsistency in the common spelling. 

That when the changed form of a word would be disagreeable to 
the eye, and the change, if made, would be of but little practical ad- 
vantage, or of doubtful utility, the spelling of the word should remain 
as it is. 

This principle will leave it optional—in many cases—with the form- 
ers of the new spelling, whether to change the spelling of a word or 
not. 

5. The apostrophe, as denoting the possessive case, will not be used; 
thus—‘ the mans hat,” instead of “ the man’s hat,” will be the mode. 

6. A mark of accent and indicator of sound will sometimes be nec- 
essary in printing; this may be the usual accent mark. When placed 
immediately after a vowel it shows that the vowel has its long sound; 
but, when placed after a consonant it shows that the vowel is short: 
as naming, dining, di‘et, si’ens, blo'ing, sit’y. 

It will sometimes be necessary to show that a vowel has its long 
sound, when not under accent; in this case a dot may be used as an 
indicator; as Vivenna, ortho'graphical, memory, omnipo‘tent. 

7. When a word ending with a final silent e, takes on a syllable be- 
ginning with a vowel, the final e of the primitive is dropped, and, as 
it was an indicator of the sound of the previous vowel‘ the pronuncia- 
tion of the word would be left uncertain, unless the diacritical mark 
of Principle 6 were used. 

8. This difficulty could, in most cases, be obviated by writing the 
indicating vowel immediately after its principal, 

ee instead of name, bona, dine; 
) write naim, boen, dien, 
when there would be no final e to be dropped. 


_—_—__ - + -—_—. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. I, N. STEWART, MANITOWOC. 

(Read before the Stave Teachers’ Association, July 9, 1873.) 
Parents consign to the primary teacher, a jewel above all price, for 
the purpose of having its powers developed. And it is the duty of the 
teacher, so far as in his power lies, to supply the conditions necessary 
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toa full development. Some desire and expect of the teacher more 
than others. Many send their children to school merely to get book 
learning; either forgetting the moral and physical culture, or wishing 
to attend to those departments themselves. Others expect, and ought 
to find, in the teacher a helper in making of their children stanch, 
noble-minded men and women. If, as some insist, the character is 
formed at the age of five years, the child still needs to be surrounded 
by the best of influences for the next five years, to strengthen the 
character if good, and to modify it if bad. For this reason then, none 
but persons of integrity should be employed in our primary schools. 

Our American children are quick, sharp, nervous and bright; they 
are sent to school when too young; kept in the schoolroom too many 
hours, and kept in a state of excitement, wherever prizes are given or 
where parents constantly urge them on, for fear they might be out- 
stripped by some neighbor’s child. These “ children will waste the 
wine of life before they can drink it,” and be cut down, as will be 
said, by the hand of Providence. The health of our children, moral 
and physical, determines our national future, and we should be warned 
in season. 

We will now look at the forcing process, where each member of 
this class is required to learn the same amount in the same time. If 
William has not learned his lesson, he must stay in at recess and study, 
and if it is not learned when school closes at night, he must stay after 
school and study. This is repeated day after day and week after week. 
Some suggest that a good whipping will help him get his lessons, and 
I have no doubt it will, in some cases, but in many cases it will not. 

There is another teacher, a model teacher, whose pupils must have 
their lessons. There is no dodging in her school. So the parents 
must devote some hours, night or morning, or both, to help their boy 
get his lessons for the day, because if he does not have them he will 
be whipped. In this case the parents do most of the work and the 
teacher gets the money and the credit. But that is as nothing com- 
pared with the injury done the child. He has no opportunity to work 
out his lessons in his peculiar way, but the food must be crowded 
down whether he is ready to digest it or not. And when this pressure 
is removed, he is almost powerless to help himself. 

I believe most children like to go to school if they are sent steadily 
and they have a pleasant school; and they will enjoy studying when 
the work is presented in a proper manner and they have plenty of 
outdoor exercise. I think the pupils of the primary schools should 
stay in the schoolroom only about three hours a day. Then if there 
are a few who cannot keep up with the majority of the class, without 
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losing a large share of their playtime, or being pulled along by their 
parents, let them drop into the next lower class. And if they are 
willing to work, don’t make them think it a disgrace to go into a lower 
class. Many a time when we accuse a pupil of sheer laziness, his les- 
sons are beyond him, and he cannot get interested in them. Fre- 
quently, a child that we think is capable every way of keeping up 
with his class utterly fails, day after day, and sometimes month after 
month, and we are sorely puzzled. We are placed where we must do 
what we can and wait the result. But suddenly he wakes up, and he 
leaves the other members of his class far behind. -I believe he was 
simply taking the rest that he needed. I have such a case in mind. 
The child was scolded neither at home nor at school. His father sent 
him to school every day and paid his tuition, knowing that he was ap- 
parently standing still, but satisfied with the treatment of the case. 
When the child did come out of that seeming stupor, he worked with 
perfect ease, and of course progressed very rapidly. 

I wish to say a few words about truthfulness. I think many child- 
ren are frightened into telling falsehoods. Their physical nature 
of course shrinks from suffering. When they learn that they are 
not to be severely punished, every time they do wrong, most 
children will, if skilfully managed, tell the truth, although they have 
been accustomed to tell falsehoods. Often, we ask a child about some 
wrong-doing, he will deny it flatly; but, tell him to think of the mat- 
ter awhile, and then then tell you just how it happened, and he will 
tell you the. whole truth. Here, again, we need at the head of prim- 
ary schools a model of honor and truth, and one well versed in human 
nature. 

We will now turn for a few moments to the branches taught. First 
on the list comes reading. I would teach the name of the word, the 
name of the letter, spelling and printing together; and as soon as they 
are perfectly familiar with the alphabet, have them drop the printing 
and learn the script and use it more or less with every lesson. Spell- 
ing by sound can be taken.up very soon after they commence spelling. 
I prefer not to have them spell by sound at first. 

In reading, almost all that is required in the beginning, is to pre- 
serve the child’s natural purity and sweetness of tone. To do this, 
children must be able to name each word in the lesson at sight. Then 
the teacher should read the lesson, that the pupils may know how it 
should sound, and the class should not be allowed to leave the primer 
until the majority of the class can spell as well as read all the lessons 
in the book. Then there are various little writing exercises that can 
be given in connection with the reading lesson, which teach them to 
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use words properly, and to capitalize. Andthey will write quite good 
compositions about their birds, flowers, chickens and kittens, long be- 
fore they know that the word composition ought to strike terror to 
their little hearts. And when they are taught to write, they should 
be taught according to some system of penmanship. 

Next comes arithmetic. We do not have enough mental arithmetic 
in our schools, and consequently do not acquire the power of reason- 
ing that we would under its discipline. 

And, in written arithmetic, too much ground is gone over without 
any of it being mastered. You will find the children working exam- 
ples in long division long before they can be depended on to write 
numbers or work an example in addition. And perhaps the next 
teacher will take them right along because they can work many of the 
examples in the book with the help of the answer. But, by and by, 
they reach a teacher who sees the trouble, that they are not thorough 
in any part of their work, and he has to go back to the beginning, 
and do the work that the primary teacher could easily do, and should 
have done. I believe nearly every teacher in the higher departments 
of education can testify to this. 

And in short, things which require little besides memory and me- 
chanical reading, spelling, writing, drawing, fundamental rules 
in arithmetic; definitions, locating places and map drawing in geog- 
raphy, much of mental arithmetic and much of history, can be very 
well learned before the children enter the grammar school. -And we 
cannot estimate the interest that can be awakened in all branches of 
science, and most of the questions and doings of the day, and the love 
for the curious (and the beautiful) in nature and literature, that can 
be created in the minds of these same children, in the hands of a 
skillful teacher. But a scholar and a master mind are needed to pre- 
sent the studies in suitable order, and in a suitable manner for study. 
My plea, therefore, is for the thoroughly good, the theroughly accom- 
plished, and the thoroughly practical teacher, for our little children. 


In the older days of Art, 

Builder wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well— 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Asefstant Superintendent. 

Q. Is the action of a town board in altering a district legal, if 
there is no chairman appointed, and the meeting is not called to 
order? 

A. These formalities are very proper and should not be omitted, 
but cannot be considered as essential to the validity of an order alter- 
ing a district. 

Q. If, by act of legislature, certain territory, being part of a school 
district, is added to a village embracing a school district, is said terri- 
tory thereby also added to the district, and taken from the other dis- 
trict? 

A. An incorporated village and a school district that may be em- 
braced therein, though coterminous in territory, are distinct corpora- 
tions, unless otherwise provided in the village charter. In this case 
the addition of territory to the village must be understood to be for 
village purposes; and if such added territory is part of a school dis- 
trict, then the district becomes a joint-district, part lying in the vil- 
lage and part in the town from which the territory was taken. 

Q. In case a town board call a meeting of a district which is with- 
out officers, as provided in section 4, is it sufficient to call the meeting 
‘“‘ for the purpose of reorganizing the district?” 

A. This would be sufficient, as the reorganization of the district 
consists in supplying it with officers, but it would be well to add the 
words “ by the election of officers.” 

Q. Whose duty is it to call meetings of the district board? 

A. It is not specifically the duty of any one member of the board 
more than another. 

Q. If the object of the meeting is to hire a teacher, can any two 
members call the meeting, as in other cases? 

A. Certainly. The hiring of the teacher is to be regarded in the 
same light as the transaction of other business by the board. 

Q. Can a tax previously voted be rescinded at a special meeting if 
the call is simply to reconsider? 

A. A call to reconsider is sufficient, as it implies that the vote may 
be rescinded or sustained, as the majority shall determine. 

Q. Is a district clerk obliged to cal! a second special meeting, if 
requested, to consider a matter once disposed of? 
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A. He must call meetings when properly requested. There may 
be new facts to be presented. It is not his province to assume that 
there is no good ground for calling the meeting. If a minority insist 
on reconsidering a matter, the majority can maintain their previous 
action only by attending the meeting and voting them down. 

Q. Can the same person be both town and district treasurer? 

A. There is an obvious impropriety in this; but if it be contended 
that the acceptance of the second office vacates the first, the question 
can be determined only on a quo warranto. 

Q. Can a director be removed from office for refusing to approve 
a good and sufficient bond presented by the treasurer? 

No; it is his privilege to judge whether it is sufficient. If he is 
proceeded against at all, in such a case, it must be by mandamus. 

Q. If a treasurer’s bond is duly approved but not filed within ten 
days, does his office become vacant? 

A. The filing is one of the pre-requisites to his becoming entitled 
to hold the office. Approval alone is not sufficient. 

Q. Does a treasurer vacate his office if frequently absent, and so 
neglectful of his duty? 

A. He does not; but he may be removed, under section 124, for 
gross neglect of duty. 

Q. How can a district clerk be compelled to make his report? 

A. The penalty provided for in section 126 may be held before his 
eyes. 

Q. Can a clerk make his report by proxy? 

A. He can employ some one to write it out for him; but he must 
sign it (or make his mark) and swear to it himself. 

Q. Cana report of five months’ school be made and received, 
though lacking several days of that time, if assurance is given that 
the time will be made up after the 31st of August? 

A. Aclerk cannot truthfully report 100 days school when there 
have been but 90, nor is it lawful to anticipate the school to be 
taught in the next school year, in order to draw school money. 
Making a false report subjects a clerk to a penalty. (Section 126.) 

Q. Must the five. months required by law be a continuous term? 

A. The law is complied with if there have been five months school 
in all, during the year, whether in one or more terms. — 

Q. If the district vote less than five months school, and the board 
unanimously conclude to abide by the vote, can any single tax payer 
compel the board to provide for the five months? 

A. Any tax payer in the district may make complaint to the dis- 
trict attorney that he may fill an information against the board. 


2—Vot. III, No. 10. 
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Q. Can Saturdays count on the five months, if not included in the 
teacher’s contract? 

A. They cannot count in this case; either in the five months or 
in the teacher’s month. 

(. Can the board extend a term of six months voted by the dis- 
trict to eight months, when there are funds and the people seem to 
wish it? 

A. The board has no power to do this, unless a special meeting is 
first held and authorizes the extension. 

Q. When the district has voted to have a female teacher, can the 
board hire a male teacher if no suitable female teacher can be found? 

A. Not without authority from the district, obtained, as in the pre- 
vious case, at a special meeting. 

(. Our district board hired a teacher, and the contract said noth- 
ing about Saturday. Afterwards, the board agreed verbally, that 
certain Saturdays on which there was school, should count. Is that 
sufficient? 

A. The teacher can recover nothing from the district, in such a 
case, on his contract, for the teaching done on Saturday. 

Q. Our teacher was taken sick; expecting she would soon recover 
we did not make any effort to supply her place; the result was, we 
had less than five months school; can we draw money? 

A. You should have supplied her place, and made out the five 
months. Under the circumstances you are not entitled to draw 
money, more especially as no effort was made to keep up the school. 

(. Our district voted a tax, but did not specify when it was to be 

collected; should the clerk return it this fall, without further instruc- 
tion? 

A. He would be justified in doing so, but can procure a special 
meeting, if he feels unwilling. 

Q. Can asingle tax payer prevent the school-house from being 
used for a good private school (at which nearly all the children in the 
district would attend), after the term of public school has closed? 


A. He would be sustained in law in objecting to such-use. It, 


would doubtless be beneficial to the children to attend the school, 
whether in the school-honse, or perhaps in some church; and it would 
be using the school house for school purposes; still, the objector 
would have the law on his side. Whether he ought or ought not to 
object, is another question. 

Q. On what basis should drainage money be distributed, if applied 
by a town board to school purposes, under section 17 of chapter 161, 
of general laws of 1869? 
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A. In the absence of any specific direction, by law, it would be 
proper to distribute it on the same basis as the income of the school 
fund is distributed, 7.e., on the scholar. 

Q. If a county board is about to rescind a resolution dividing the 
county into two superintendent districts, can supervisors from a city 
vote on the question? 

A. No, such members of the board have no voice in determning 
the compensation of the superintendent, “or in any other matter 
relating to such officer.” (Section 96.) 

Q. Is it wrong to read the Bible in school, and is a county super- 
intendent justified in witholding certificates from teachers who will 
not promise to abstain, or in annulling the certificates of those will 
not desist from the practice? Our superintendent takes this view of 
subject. 

A. That teacher is to be commended who desires to read the Bible 
in school, and who does so, in a proper way and under proper circum- 
stances. ‘The conscientious scruples of those parents, if any, who do 
not wish their children to read the Bible or hear it read in school, or 
who object to a particular translation, are to be respected. How the 
matter may be managed, in such a case, has been sufficiently indicated 
in former numbers of the JouRNAL. 

A county superintendent has no control over this matter, except that 
of advice. The school-board has. Under Sections 52, 53 and 54, the 
board may require, allow or prohibit the use of the Bible. They 
should not make any rules on the subject, however, except under the 
guidance of wisdom, and proper respect for the feelings of all con- 
cerned. If the board allows or requires the use of the Bible in school, 
the county superintendent has no power to set aside their action, as 
he has none to require its use against their adverse decision. If the 
board takes no action on the subject, the teacher is left to her own 
discretion; but if she uses the Bible, she should not require the pres- 
ence, attention or participation in the exercise, of any pupils whose 
parents object. 

A county superintendent has no power to withhold a certificate be- 
cause the candidate will not promise to abstain from using the Bible 
in school, and none to annul a certificate because the holder continues 
the practice contrary to his advice or request. A teacher who has 
some respect for the Bible, and who would use it, in a proper way, as 
an aid in the government of her school, and in the moral instruction 
of her pupils, is certainly not for this reason wanting in moral char- 
acter, learning or ability to teach. 
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Query and Scrap Box. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


We sometimes receive answers after the “copy ’’ has been prepared for the 
next number, and put in type. In such cases we may not be able to use them. 
Hence, promptitude in answering is most likely to insure insertion of answers. 

If our correspondents who still write on both sides of their paper miss some 
of their answers, they will please consider that as the answers have to be ar. 
ranged in numerical order, we cannot use the whole of manuscript written on 
both sides, unless we take the trouble to copy one side, which we have not al- 
ways time to do. 


Mr. Peter ScHNEIDER, of Gibbsville, sends an answer to 117, which was suf. 
ficiently discussed, perhaps, in the February number. He also sends an elabo- 
rate and ingenious solution of 148, for which we do not find room. We give 
place, however, to the three following answers from him. 


194.—What causes the wind to moderate at sun setting and then breeze up 
again after dark? The same has been observed at sea and on land in heavy gales. 

Winds are in most cases nothing else but currents of air caused by the un- 
equal temperature of different parts of the atmosphere. After sunrise a wind 
blows from the sea to the land, because the latter is warmer during the day than 
the former, and the sea air is then cooler and heavier than the air of the land. 
The warm air rising from the land is supplied by currents of air from the sea, 
which process continues from 8 o’clock in the morning till after sunset. The 
rising stream of warmed air now ceases by degrees; the sun operates no more; 
the land very quickly delivers its high temperature, and the wind stops, because 
the equilibrium of the air has re-established itself. But as the loss of tempera- 
ture which the land undergoes continues, and the land emitting much more heat 
against the dark blue sky than the sea, the ¢,uilibrium of the air is soon de- 
stroyed again, but in inversed order. A current of air now begins to blow to- 
ward the sea until morning, when the same process begins again as the day be- 
fore. A similar phenomenon often takes place at the entrances of valleys.—P. S., 
Gibbsville. 


215.—Can platina and wrought iron be melted, if so, at what degree of heat? 
Platina can be melted at 3632° Fah., and wrought iron at 2912° of heat.—J0. 


216.—What is the greatest degree of artificial heat that can be produced ? 


The greatest degree of artificial heat cannot be determined, as this depends on 
the construction and number of burning-glasses used in producing artificial 
heat. The French philosopher Villette constructed a burning mirror for Louis 
XIV, from whom he received the praises and rewards that were due to his tal- 
ent and perseverence. It was thirty-four inches in diameter, and vitrified flints 
and bricks almost instantaneously, no matter how large they were. It consumed 
the greenest wood, burning it to ashes in an instant, and fused the most refrac- 
tory metals with equal ease and quickness. Steel, no matter how hard, resisted 
its powers no more than other metals, and melted so quickly, that one part 
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burned away in inconceivably brilliant sparks, some of them forming stars 
as large as a franc piece, leaving a flowing mass of metal behind. What terri- 
ble phenomena would take place, by using one hundred such mirrors instead of 
one!—Jb. 


227.—Name the great writes whose works mark epochs in the history of the 
English language. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER stands first, as the father of English Literature, Minton 
ranks first as asublime writer; SHAKSPEARE as a Dramatic writer; as Historical 
writers of note, Grsnon, HUME and Maccavtey rank first; as to writers of fic- 
tion, DANIEL DE For and CHARLES DICKENS are household words.—J ENNIE 
Martin, Iron Ridge. 


[The question is: What writers mark epochs. This may be said of CHAaucER 
and SHAKSPEARE. C. W. C., of New Holstin, gives a list of English writers, 
from CHAUCER to THACKERAY, and of American writers from FRANKLIN to B. 
TAYLOR, but this does not answer the question. ] 


228.—Distinguish between the uses of shall and will. What rule is applicable 
to this distinction ? 
#228. Shall denotes, primarily, obligation, and implies resolution and deter- 
mination. Will denotes, primarily, volition, inclination, purpose, determination, 
and does not possess the obligatory nature of shall. ‘Will shouid be used 
when the resolution and the action are attributed to the same person, and shall 
when they are attributed to different persons. Shall, should be used when the 
prediction and the action are to both attributed to the same person, or in any 
case, provided the action be attributed to the first person; and will should be 
used when the prediction and the action (except in the case of the first person) 
are attributed to different persons.”—D. M. 


230. What epoch in European History is commonly spoken of as the Revival 
of Learning ? 

About the time the Art of Printing was invented.—C. W. C., New Holstien. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries learning began to revive, and the sev- 
teenth century was the golden age of literature—JENNIE Martin, [ron Ridge. 


232.— What part of speech is that which, not being the name of an object, is 
nevertheless, capable of forming either the subject or the predicate of a propo- 
sition ? 

The adjective sometimes forms of itself the predicate of a proposition, as 
“Diogenes was cynical; sometimes it enters into the subject or into the pred- 
icate, or into some other accessory part of the proposition, to qualify the noun 
with which it is connected as, “An obedient son is the joy of his father.” 
“David was a wise prince.” “Innocence is a strong consolation in the midst of 
the most terrible adversity.—C. W. C., New Holstein, Calumet Co. 


233.— What is the differential coefficient of the expression, 





1—cos 2x = 
M=tan—1—————— an — 12008 1 
V1+¢eo08 2a 28in x cose 


Reduce, by trigonometric formule, to, 
M=tan—1 (tan x) tan—1 (cot. 2 xz) =x (90°—2 a 


Whence, a =90°—4 7—ALEx. G. CuRIsTIE, Lowell, Wis. 
x 
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234.—Find six numbers in geometric progression such that their sum shall be 
728, and the sum of third and fourth be 72.— 


ar +ar+ar+ar+ar+a=728 (1) 





an+ar=ar (r+1) = 72 (2) 

(1I)W—(2) = a (rv +1) (v*#+1)=656 = (3) 

(3)+(2) “t 1_ 82 a quadratic, 
r2 9 


Solving, r=3 or—3 

And from (2) a=2 or—4 

Series, 2, 6, 18, 54, 162, 486, 

Or—4, + 12,—36, + 108, —324, + 972.—I. 


235.—Find the rate of horizonta] motion of any point in the periphery of a 
carriage wheel moving on a plane. 


The rate of horizontal motion of any point in the peziphery of a carriage 
wheel moving on a plane, is the resultant of the horizontal motion of the axis 
and the circular motion around the axis. Denote by x the varying are described 
by any given point after its upper culmination. Then the rate of horizontal 
motion of the given point relative to the vertical line through the axis, equals 

me , ‘ , C08. & ax , : : 
the differential of the sine of #=- jp an expression which varies as:«cos. 2 
and reduces to dx when z=o0. But dz equals the rate of horizontal motion of the 
axis. Denoting this rate by r and adding the two motions, we have the horizon. 


: y ; ” (1+cos 2). 
tal velocity of the point relative to the plane equal to — 


That is equal to the motion of the carriage, with the perpendicular distance 
of the point from the plane, divided by radius.—Jb. 


236.—Does a degree of latitude increase or diminish from the equator to the 
poles? 


At the poles a degree of latitude is less than at the equator, since the earth is 
flattened at the poles.—L. A. Prapt, Glenbeulah. 

In consequence of the flattening of the earth’s globe, the degrees of latitude 
are not equal, being larger the further we go from the equator.—R. A. Proctor, 
tn the Popular Science Monthly for October. 


237.—A drover paid $76 for calves and sheep, paying $3 apiece for calves and 
$2 for sheep; he sold one-fourth of his calves and two-fifths of his sheep for 
$22, and in so doing lost 8 per cent. on their cost; how many of each did he 
purchase? A solution by mental arithmetic solicited. 


Since $23=92 per cent of the cost of } the calves and ? the sheep, $25=the 
cost of the same, and $100 the cost of 4 times } the calves and 2 the sheep or all 
the calves and $ the sheep. Since $76=the cost of the calves and sheep, $100— 

76 or $24=the cost of 2 the sheep, and $40=equals the cost of the sheep; then 
$36=the cost of the calves. $40 for sheep at $2 per head bought 20 sheep, and $36 
for calves at $3, bought 12 calves.—L. A. Prapt, Glenbeulah. 

242.—If 1 of 7 is 5, what will 4 of 12 equal? 

If 1 of 7 is 5, 3 of 12 is 42 of 5 or $2, and $ of 12 is 18°; then } of 12 is } of 
1§° or 38=51,—ID. 

Answered also by D. M., 8. 8S. Morse, Ravzive, and A. 8. SumrEr, Pr. du Sac 
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243.—Which three states took no part in the Presidential Election of 1868? 
Texas, Mississippi and Virginia were not allowed to vote in 1868, as they had 
not been reconstructed. JENNIE Martin, Iron Ridg®, and D. M. 


244.—What are Extradition Treaties ? 


Treaties requiring the delivery, by one nation or state to another, of fugitives 
from justice.—JENNIE Martin, Iron Ridge, and L. A. Prapt, Glenbdeulah. 


246.—Which Vice President died before he took his seat, so that there was no 
Vice President during the President’s administration ? 

William R. King, of Alabama. Franklin Pierce was President.—C. W. C., 
New Holstein. : 

Also answered by D. M. 


247.—When did seals first come into use, and why ? 

The use of seals is as old asthe srt of writing. In the age or ages, when 
writing was a “ dark mystery ” even to the highest nobles of a land, the seal of 
the emperor, king or chief took the place of the emperor, king or chief’s signa- 
ture. We read that when the states of Hungary assembled to vote for a king in 
1440, on the instrument attesting to the election of Wadislan the first, instead of 
the nobles, on behalf of the different states, attaching their signatures, they 
pressed their seals upon the parchment, to the number of 88.—C. W. C., Vew 
Holstein. 


248.— What is the origin of the name Amazon? 

An old tradition, which some say is true, speaks of a nation of women ‘who 
would not allow any men among them, and under the leadership of their queens 
engaged in wars until their names spread terror to all neighboring states. It also 
said they cut or burnt their right breasts off, that they might not be hindered in 
hurling the javelin or shooting with the bow and arrow. From this burning off 
of the breast they received the name Amazon—breastless. Old authors mention 
three nations of Amazons: 

1. African Amazons, who, under their queen Myrina, conquered much territory, 
but were afterwards totally extirpated. 

2. Asiatic Amazons, of ail the most celebrated, who dwelt in Pontus on the 
river Thermoden. This nation is supposed to have once conquered entire Asia, 
and it is asserted by some ancient writers that this nation of women built Ephesus. 
Their queen, Hippolyta, was slain by Hercules. In the time of Theses they con- 
quered Attica. Under their queen Penthesilea—daughter of Mars and Stere— 
they went to the assistance of Troja. As late as 330 B. C., their queen Thalestris 
visited Alexander the Macedonian king; soon after this event they are lost to 
history. 

3. The Scythian Amazons, a branch of the Asiatic; they conquered the neigh- 
boring Scythians, married their men, and wandered into Sarmatia, where they 
always joined the men in their hunting and war expeditions. The old geogra- 
phers also gave to a large portion of the interior of South America the name, 
‘Land of the Amazons,” because, as they asserted, a nation of “ warrior women” 
existed there. Orellana, the first discoverer of the river Amazon—properly, Mar- 
anon—says, that when he sailed up the stream he met large bodies of ‘“‘weaponed 
women who carried on constant warfare with their neighbors.” This, no doubt, 
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was the reason why the river Maranon received the’name “ Amazon.”—C. W.C., 
New Holstein. 

JENNIE Martre, Iron Ridge, derives the name from Amassona, the Indian 
word for “ boat-destroyer.”’ 


250.—How many of our Vice Presidents have been literary men, and which 
have ranked high as writers? 

John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and John C. Calhoun. Schuyler Colfax also 
took an active part in editing a newspaper.—C. W. C., New Holstein. 

251.—Who was the first Minister from France to the United States? 

Genet was the first Minister from France mentioned in history.—JENNIE 
Martin, Iron Ridge. 


254.—A man bought 20 stoves for $400; some at 53, some at $19, and some at 
$13 apiece; how many of each kind did he buy? 


10 8 

33 3 
58 | ws | we 1 y 110 | 56 2 
$20 average price.) 19 | f | °° g 101 °° | 140 
13 } [38 8 8 

34 40 


9N— 660340, 820 
20= 33 — 33 + 33° 


Ans.—2 at $53; 10 at $19; 8 at $18.—S. 8S. Morsr, Racine. 


257.—A inan writes to his debtor thus: “The balance due me, less the $25 re- 
mittance, is $55... How much must the debtor remit to balance the account? 


The debtor must remit $55.—L. A. Prapt, Glenbeulah. 


258.—Who is Lieut. Governor of Wisconsin ? 


There is no Lieut. Governor of Wisconsin. But in the absence of the Gov- 
ernor, the Secretary of State shall act as Governor. (See Sec. 8, Art. V, Consti- 
tution of Wisconsin.) Should an extra session of the legislature be convened, 
the President pro tempore of the last Senate would be permanent President of 
that body.—D. M. 


266.—Is it right to call one a number? 


If we accept the definition that “a number is a unit or collection of units,” 
then it is correct to call one a number.—D. M., JENNIE Martin and A. 8. 
SUMTER. 


268.—Who can see by the form of personal pronouns, of what person they are, 
according to Brown’s definition: “A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, 
by its form, of what person it is?” 

It seems to me that I, you, he, and the rest of the personal pronouns, do show 
by their forms their persons, as other pronouns do not.—L, A. Prapt, Glenbeulah. 


271.—There is a triangle whose sides are the three consecutive terms of the 
natural series of whole numbers, and whose greatest angle is just double the 
smallest. Find the sides of the triangle. 

Let ABC be the triangle. A the greatest angle and C the least, and denote the 
included side by B. Since the area of a triangle equals the rectangle of any two 
sides into one-half the sine of the included angle, 
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B(B+1) sinC=B(B—1) sin’C....(1). 
B(B—1) sinC=(B+1) (B—1) sin®C... .{2). 
By substituting values of sin?C, sin’C and reducing, these become, 
B+1=(B—1) (2cosC)....(3). 
B=(B—1) (4cos’C—1)....(4). 
Solving, B=5, and remaining sides are 4 and 6.—A. 8. CuRisTIE, Lowell. 
272.—Is the term Franco-Prussian right as to language ? 


If wrong, why are not the terms Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-American and Indo-Gre- 
cian equally wrong ?—A. S. SumTErR, Prairie du Sac. 


QUERIES. 

Superintendent Wricurt, under the title of “ A Brief History of Wisconsin,” 
tells us in the September number of the JouRNAL, that the aboriginal tribes of 
America—Mound Builders and Indians—“ doubtless entered America from Asia, 
by way of Behring’s Straits.” Admitting the truth of this statement so far as 
the Indians are concerned, will Mr. Wricurt inform the readers of the JouRNAL 
what reason he has for saying that the Mound Builders “entered America from 
Asia by way of Behring’s Straits?’ Respectfully, A. EARTHMAN. 

Will Mr. Wriaur also explain how both the Mound Builders, and the Indians 
whom Europeans found in Wisconsin, can be called “ Aboriginees ?— 


QUERIST. 
NEW QUESTIONS. 


278—Theoretically speaking, is there any limit to the division of matter ?—J. 
McManon, River Falls. 
274—What is the distinction in the use of the following words: My, owr, your, 
their, and mine, ours, yours, and theirs, and should there be any distinction made 
in parsing them ?—J0d. 
SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY PET. SCHNEIDER. 


Try.—These three letters spell a most important word; it is one of the first 
with which every child becomes acquainted; it is, or ought to be, daily, almost 
hourly enforced upon the boy through all his attendance at school, and the full 
grown man should never be allowed to forget its import as he seeks his way 
through the labyrinth of life. 

When something is evolved from the study of nature, or from the potent re- 
sources of human ingenuity which is contrary to our experience, and hence new, 
and which would perhaps be subjected te ridicule, or thrust aside as necessarily 
worthless, this talismanic monosyllable is revived and puts the thing to a test. 

Ignorant people, and what are called “old fogies,” are the two classes least 
addicted to a practical application of new discoveries, and you will find them 
always armed with satisfactory argument against your improvement, whatever 
it may be. 

The convenient modern Americanism, “ humbug,” is their infallible argument 
against your improvement. These folks want teaching over again their old 
schoolboy lesson; for want of it they are always behind the times; they are sat- 
isfied with the old way that their grandfathers walked in, while some one, per- 
haps of far less education and talent, runs away ahead of them. To such, “try” 
is the word. 

Something like a Speech.—A writer once heard a speech delivered before a com - 
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pany of newsboys and bootblacks, as follows: “ My dear children, you should 
be good because it is so good to be good; you should not be bad because it is 
so bad to be bad. If you are good, you will feel as good as I do; if you are 
bad, you will feel as bad as you do.” 

Rather Queer.—Michigan City is in Indiana, Virginia City is in Nevada and 
Montana, and Kansas City in Missouri. 

Value of Skill—Skilled labor possess a great advantage over mere manual 
ability. A farmer once hired an old negro to kill his hogs for him, and Sam 
charged $1 a head, which at the rate he was able to do the work, made his wages 
about fitty cents per hour. “ Why, Sam,” said the farmer, “that is too high. I 
will work for you for twenty-five cents an hour.” ‘Yes, massa, but I charged 
fifty cents for to do the work, and fifty cents for the know how.” The “ know 
how ” is what everybody should acquire. It is as good as money in the bank. 

Curtious.—Certain timbers of great durability, when framed together, act upon 
each other so as to produce mutual destruction. Experiments with cypress and 
walnut and cypress and cedar, prove that they will rot each other while joined 
together, but on Separation the rot will cease, and the timbers remain perfectly 
sound for a long period. 

Queer Definition—It it said that the forty members of the French Academy 
once undertook to define the word erab, and hit upon this, which they deemed 
quite satisfactory: ‘“ Crab—a small red fish, which walks backward.” “ Perfect, 
gentlemen,” said Cuvrer, when interrogated touching the correctness of the de- 
finition; “ perfect—only I will make one small observation in natural history. 
The crab is not a fish, it is not red, and it does not walk backward. With these 
exceptions, your definition is admirable.” 


A Painful Examination. —In the course of an examination for the degree of A. 
B., in the Senate House, Cambridge, under an examiner whose name was PAYNE, 
one of the questions was, “ Give a definition of happiness.” To which a candi- 
date returned the following laconic answer: “ An exemption from PAYNE.” 





Sditorial Wliscellany. 
TO OUR PATRONS. 

As the management of the JourNaAt is to be changed, and all accounts need 
to be settled, those whose subscriptions remain unpaid are requested to remit 
the amount due. With this view bills have been sent in this number and in that 
for September. 

Those of our subscribers whose year expires with the December number, and 
who DO NOT WISH TO CONTINUE ANOTHER YEAR, Will please notify us by the 1st 
of December; otherwise they will be considered as renewing their subscriptions. 


. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1872. 

This Report of the Commissioner, Hon. Joun Earon, is the most valuable one 
yet issued. In the belief that they will be of great interest to our readers, we 
make a few extracts. 

CHANGES IN NATIONAL INQUIRIES. 
The supremacy of nations has long been determined by their power to win in 
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the shock of battle. All efforts to ascertain national statistics were, therefore, 
formerly determined by this view. They counted only the material of war. 
Our fathers even, as will be seen by the censuses taken by the Colonies, only re- 
port (as for instance in the Massachuseets census of 1765) the number of dwell- 
ing-houses and families, number and sex of white persons, negroes, and Indians, 
distinguishing in the case of the whites the number of each sex, and the number 
above and below sixteen years of age. 

But if the supremacy of nations is to be determined by any other test, the in- 
quiry in regard to statistics must be turned in that direction; and in proportion 
as nations have advanced in civilization, it will be seen that they have been tak- 
ing into the account of their strength those facts and conditions which test in- 
tellectual power, moral power, commercial and industrial power. 

Figures, however dry, are now called for in every department of inquiry re- 
lating to the material indications of human progress. No statesman can exclude 
them from his consideration. 

In 1840 the United States, for the first time, in taking the census, recognized 
facts bearing upon the intelligence of the people. The progress towards this 
step is well deserving careful study. Going back to the passage of that colonial 
law in New England which required the selectmen of the town to know the 
facts in regard to the instruction of children, and to enforce attention to them, 
it will be noted how, in addition to the care of the town officers over the subject, 
it became necessary to call in the co-operation of the chief authority of the 
colony 

As the Colonies became States, and States multiplied, it will be noticed tirat 
the mere passage of a law by the State, providing the manner in which the local 
communities could act for the education of their children, proved insufficient; 
that it was found necessary for the State to take some observation of the manner 
in which the communities administered the law; in other words, that school 
statistics should be gathered. This action, increasing and extending itself from 
1825, received a special impulse from the revival of education between that date 
and 1840, when it culminated in demanding that the nation should in its census 
take some cognizance of these facts, so primary and essential in every adequate 
account of its forces. 

But however much could be made out of the census in this particular, it was 
taken only once in ten years; and the conviction grew on the part of educators 
that more frequent observations, and a summary of this class of facts, as occur- 
ring throughout the country, were absolutely necessary to a proper knowledge 
. their duties as educators, and the establishment of this Bureau naturally fol- 

owed. : 






‘ ‘ 
RESUME OF FACTS RESPECTING STATE SYSTEMS. 


Only the briefest notice can be given here of the progress upward or down- 
ward of the systems of public instruction in the various parts of the Union. 

Maine has abolished county superv.sion, but increased the tax levy for schools. 
Massachusetts has not yet effected a levy of a tax by the State, nor is there any 
school supervision, save that in the cities and larger towns, subordinate to that 
of the secretary and other agents of the State board of education. In Connecti- 
cut a compulsory school law has been enacted, and this is believed to be pro- 
dueing a favorable effect upon school attendance. The abolition of tuition fees 
in New Jersey has continued to add greatly to the efficiency of public instruc- 
tion. In Delaware there has been increased agitation upon the subject of edu- 
cation; but this State has not yet effected anv change in legislation, and has ne 
State supervision, nor as yet any legal provision for the education of colored 
children. Maryland appropriated, by her last legislature, $50,000 for the educa- 
tion of colored children in the State, outside of Baltimore, leaving Delaware 
and Kentucky the only States that have no provision for the education of this 
class of children. The progress in Virginia has been great in the majority of 
counties, and deserves careful study by all the States in the South still laboring 
under similar difficulties. In North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Tennessee the inaction in country districts is deplorable. In the towns and cen- 
ters of population some important progress has been made; that in Atlanta, 
Georgia, Knoxville, Tennessee, and Jacksonville, Florida, being especially note- 
worthy. 

Correspondence with this office indicates a very considerable increase of in- 
dividual interest upon the whole subject of education, especially in regard to 
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those features looking toward universal elementary instruction. In Tennessee 
it is hoped that the agitation of this subject will produce more satisfactory leg. 
islation, probably restoring the State system, and the means of State and county 
supervision, and some measure of State aid to county effort. In Kentucky the 
increase in educational interest has been very great. Special acts have been 
passed by the legislature, providing for the education of colored children in 
Louisville and some of the other cities. Alabama has remained in about the 
same condition as for several previous years; but, as there is no authority for 
sufficient local taxation, there seems to be no adequate provision even for ele- 
mentary instruction. In Arkansas the school system has not maintained the 
encouraging auspices with which it was inaugurated. Mississippi has made 
good progress. 

In Louisiana, for a considerable portion of the year, progress was favorable. 
Texas, the last of the Southern States to act, in spite of appalling obstacles, has 
made great advancement; but the opponents of universal education threaten to 
overthrow all that has been done. In Florida, while nothing has been accom- 
plished in some sections of the S ate, in several localities excellent schools have 
been sustained and considerable progress has been made in educational senti- 
ment. The revised school law is successfully going into effect in Illinois, and 
the State school superintendent has advised a check upon the tendency to large 
Investments in school buildings, counseling moderation. 

It is surprising that the school system in Missouri should still remain in peril 
after all it has already accomplished for the State; but its friends are hopeful 
that none of the efforts to secure legislation which shall destroy its efficiency can 
finally prevail. 

A lack of means is an obstacle universally encountered by the friends of edu- 
cation in the South, and some of the most successful enterprises there, like that 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, and the various institutions aided by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and other benevolent organizations, are due to out- 
side, Northern liberality. 

Among the effective co-operative instrumentalities is the Peabody fund, dis- 
bursed unaer the wise supervision of that eminent educator, Rev. B. Sears, D. D., 
LL. D. 

It is gratifying to observe, on the far-off Pacific coast, the signs of excellent 
progress. The course of education in California is steadily forward. Oregon 
has put its school fund in better shape, and created a S'ate board of education, 
and provided for a State superintendent of public instruction. Hon.S. C. Simp- 
son has been appointed to this office. This leaves Delaware the only State in 
the Union without any provision for State supervision of education. 


THE TERRITORIES —In the District of Columbia there has been no change 
in the form of school organization. The same inconvenient and illogical di- 
vision of authority between four independent boards of trustees (having juris- 
diction respectively over the white schools of Washington and the white schools 
of Georgetown, the colored schools of both cities, and all the schools for the 
rest of the district) yet remains. It is true that some of the evils of administra- 
tion as regards the white schools in the two cities have been obviated by the 
wise appointment of one superintendent for both systems. By this arrangement, 
for which Hon. Henry D, Cooke, governor of the district, should receive credit, 
the schools of Georgetown have for the past year received the able super- 
vision of Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, Superintendent of the Washington Schools. 

But the benefits of efficient supervision should be guaranteed by law to this 
compactly-settled small territory, and should not depend on the good will of in- 
dependent authorities. 

During the past year commodious and beautiful school buildings have added 
to the attractions of the Washington schools, white and colored, and have con- 
tributed to their increased success. 

This has been done without any assistance from congress. Indeed, the district 
schools have not been favored by any grant of public lands, or other national 
aid, though subjected to peculiar demands from the large floating population 
drawn from other places, paying no taxes here, and not even claiming the dis- 
trict as their legal residence. 

In New Mexico, although the agitation upon educational subjects has in- 
creased, very little, practically, has been accomplished. In Arizona impor- 
tant improvements have been made. 
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Alaska lies entirely outside of all organized efforts for education, and presents 
the singular fact of being an integral part of the boasted most progressive na- 
tion in the world, and yet without the least possible provision to save its child- 
ren from growing up in the grossest ignorance and barbarism. No report has 
been received by the office from the two schools which the Fur-Seal Company is 
bound by its contract to support among the Aleutians. 

In different parts of Washington, Wyoming and Idaho Territories, very com- 
mendable advancement is reported. In studying the difficulties existing in the 
Indian Territory and Utah, it is very surprising that profound statesmanship has 
paic so little attention to education as the most efficient means tor their solution. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


It should be observed that those who are interested in the examination of 
the entire relations of the qnestions of education to the public welfare can- 
not be limited to those classes of persons who are chosen to make laws, either 
in the national, state,or municipal councils, or who are selected to admin- 
ister the laws or adjudicate cases under them. These questions have a direct 
interest for every citizen, whatever his rank or position or occupation, and he 
has a direct responsibility in reference to their solution. Every dollar of prop- 
erty in a city or state, or in the nation, is interested in the burdens to be imposed 
upon it by way of taxation for the support of pauperism, for the punishment of 
crime, and for the correction of the manifold evils which are the sources of 
these burdens. Every dollar of value, therefore, is interested in the education 
of the people, as the great and almost the only process of prevention in the power 
of civil government to employ, to reduce the expenses resulting from crime and 
pauperism, as well_as other and numerous evils, which are avoided or dimin- 
ished by the universal application of intelligence and virtue on the part of our 
citizens. It should be recognized as a fact therefore, that every citizen, whether 
as an owner of property, or solely on account of his rights and immunities as a 
citizen, is deeply concerned in striking the balance between the benefits of edu- 
cation and the evils of ignorance and vice in his city, in his state, in the nation. 

And when we have a record of these considerations, which should command 
the profoundest attention of the statesman and the patriot, we are dealing with 
the same principles of political economy which must be apprehended by the 
humblest citizen as the guide of his conduct. 

Each is alike interested in the question whether the nation is growing better 
or worse, whether property is increasing or diminishing, whether life is shorter 
or longer, and whether he himself is contributing to the one result or the other. 
And when this circle of inquiries has been traversed, should it be found that all 
questions of method and forms of government, of expediency in political econ- 
omy, and all solutions of problems of civil government, come together and are 
determined by the methods adopted in the instruction and training of the young, 
and the extent and faithfulness of their application, of what supreme and pri- 
mary importance will the universal voice of mankind pronounce all inquiries 
into educational statistics ? 

Moreover, as the American citizen contemplates the movements among the na- 
tions of the earth, and recognizes the changes that are entering into the vondi- 
tions which determine national progress, he cannot fail to rejoice in seeing the 
greater and greater extent to which the fundamental ideas of his own govern- 
ment are having weight among the peoples of the earth. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


There are reported this year 101 normal schools in the United States, with 
773 instructors and 11,778 students. Of these, 48 schools, with 454 instructors 
and 7,157 students, are supported or aided by states; 2, with 9 instructors and 
182 students, by counties; 7 schools, with 72 instructors and 816 students, by 
Cities; 44, with 248 instructors and 3,623 students, are connected with other 
educational institutions. In 66 of these schools drawing is taught, and 16 have 
coliections of models, casts, apparatus and examples for, free-hand drawing; 
vocal music is reported as taught in 74, and inssrumental music in 51; 45 pos- 
sess chemig¢al laboratories; 52 philosophical cabinets and apparatus; and 32 
have cabinets of natural history; 57 normal schools have model schools con- 
nected with them, and 70 confer normal-schooleliplomas and certificates upon 
students completing the course. 
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* Ten States, namely, Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, and Virginia, report no State normal institution. 
While these figures are more complete than it has been possible to secure before, 
it is still a matter to be regretted that they are not absolutely so. The study of 
Table IV., in which these details may be found, will furnish many important 
inferences which it is impossible to note here. While they show the steady 
growth of normal instruction as an element in our educational system, they 
reveal most strikingly the entire inadequacy of all the instrumentalities now 
provided for the training of teachers for the instruction of the young in tho 
country. 

It will be remembered that we have already given the number of children 
between five and twenty, inclusive, in the United States, as 14,507,658. Some 
children under five years of age, and some persons over twenty, are receiving 
instruction; and it would not be far out of the way, therefore, if this number be 
considered as due at school. 

If we take forty as the average number of pupils to a teacher, we find there 
were only teachers enough to instruct 8,841,680 of the 14,507,658 persons of 
schooi age, or, in other words, there were of these persons 5,665,978 for whom no 
teachers were empleyed. But the inadequacy of the normal training in the 
country, according to this, the fullest statement we have yet been able to make, 
is further seen if we suppo-e the course of instruction in the normal schools re- 
ported embraces three years, and that the whole number enrolled do actually go 
through the entire curriculum. There then would be graduated annually, it 
may be said, in round numbers, 4,000 trained teachers. 

The inquiry here naturally arises, How many new teachers are required each 
year? If the number of pupils allowed to each teacher should be fixed at forty, 
it would require 362,691 to instruct the entire 14,507,658. 

It has been eetimated by able educators, on the records of certain localities, 
that teachers do not continue in service, on the average, more than three years. 
There would be, therefore, 120,897 new teachers demanded each year, against 
which the normal schools reported can furnish only 4,000. 

I can not, at this point, pause to enforce the desirableness and necessity of 
having well, instead of poorly qualified, or, rather, unqualified teachers. Nor 
can I delay here to consider the circumstances which might be introduced to 
modify these figures, such as the number who instruct two sets of pupils. The 
truth of the utter and appalling inadequacy of normal training remains. 

True, educational journals, works on teaching, teachers’ conventions, teachers’ 
institutes, lectures by able educators, and the efforts of many able supervising 
school officers in the country, are accomplishing mnch good in extending a 
knowledge of the art and science of education; it is true, also, that all good 
schools are so far promotive of the preparation of good teachers for the profes- 
sion; and yet when all these aids and others have been brought into requis tion, 
the fact remains that a great body of our children have no teachers employed 
for their instruction, and that a large proportion of those who are entered as 
teachers are entirely without the special and proper and necessary preparation 
for their responsibilities. 

Nor is there yet provided any adequate remedy for these evils. Nor sould 
it be forgotten that so far there is provided no special training in the methods of 
teaching for those who become professors in our colleges, schools of science, of 
law, theology or medicine, and as a result many professors in our colleges in- 
dulge in the most unfortunate methods of instruction, methods that would not 
be tolerated in any elementary school under the charge of any intelligent board 
of school officers. 

Much, however, is done to remedy these evils in connection with some institu- 
tions by discussions among the faculty or by the supervisory care of the presi- 
dents or the chief professor in the respective subjects of instruction. 

In spite of the inadequacy of all provision for normal training, there remains 
in many quarters great opposition to normal schools. This is having a goo 
effect so far as it arouses educators to record, collect and publish the facts which 
enforce the necessity for these institutions, and the best means of imparting 
normal training. 

Hon. J. P. Wikersham, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, in his report of 
1871, suggests the “ wisdom of including in the schools of practice attached to 
normal schools a kindergarten, in order to secure teachers well trained in object- 
teaching. 
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Professor Phelps remarks upon the existing necessity of academic teaching in 
normal schools: “ The quality of work done in our comon schools is very poor, 
and a large majority of the students entering the normal school come veiy poorly 
prepared. So much loose, vague and inaccurate teaching is still done in ele- 
mentary schools, that at least nineteen-twentieths of those who enter the normal 
school must go back to the first principles. Not only are they ignorant of the 
very beginning of common school studies, but they have no power of expressing 
what they know.” 

Professor George P. Beard, principal of the South Missouri State Normal 
School, observes: “Something is evidently wrong in our common school system 
of education. The majority of students entering our school we find know more 
of arithmetic than they know of all the other sciences taken together, and it is 
with great effort that they are induced to take any interest in other subjects. The 
design of the normal school, therefore, should be to remedy these irregularities 
in the common schools.” 

A letter from John D. Pierce, in the Michigan Teacher of January, 1873, in 
correcting a misstatement respecting the graduates of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal Schoo', gives the names and present ocupation of about ninety graduates of 
that institution, who now are, or have been since their graduation, engaged in 
important and responsible positions in the educational field in that and other 
states. Of the fifty-four gentlemen included in this number, one has been presi- 
dent of a university, eleven have been county and city superintendents, and 
thirty-four have been principals of high schools. Of the lady graduates, thirty- 
two have been teachers or principals in colleges and in high and normal schools. 

An ‘mportant feature connected with normal training in the country has been 
the establishment of normal schools in cities, under the auspices of school- 
boards. The great ability and eminent efficiency of many of the city superin- 
tendents of instruction are steadily improving the quality of instruction in a 
large number of our cities. Normal schools in such cases enjoy special advant- 
ages, gathering and centering in themselves all the excellencies that are around 
them. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
We avail ourselves of a condensed report of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, furnished by Prof. Mxars, of Hamilton College, for the Interior. The ex- 
tracts serve to supplement those made above from Gen. Eaton’s report. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of this body was held in Elmira, from August 
5 to August 8. About eight hundred members were in attendance; an encour- 
aging increase on previous years. The whole number, including visitors and 
friends, was about 1,500. Twenty-nine States were represented. The object of 
the Association is interchange of views and strengthening of sympathies, and 
giving and getting the social stimulus in the work of teaching, which so large 
and truly representative a body would necessarily communicate. 

The success of the meeting was assured in advance. Experienced teachers, 
in my judgment, have more than the average of executive capacity. A meet- 
ing of this kind, in their hands, cannot fail. 

Phe most valuable and important paper read before the body, was that of 

President McCosh, on “ Upper Schools.” His aim was to show that we do not, 
as a nation, need more colleges, but rather a certain and increased supply of stu- 
dents for our colleges. While our common school system and our colleges 
were on the whole excellent, we were, as a people, destitute of the intermediate 
institutions which are alike necessary asa stimulus to the common schools, 
and as feeders for our colleges. Government should give no more land to col- 
leges, but should appropriate the remaining lands to the multiplication and en- 
couragement of upper schools. 
_ The Association was deeply impressed with the seriousness of the deficiency 
in our educational system, thus brought to light more effectually, perhaps, than 
on an other public occasion. A committee was appointed, with President G. P. 
Hayes, of the Washington and Jefferson College, as chairman, to devise some 
means of bringing our common school system through the high schools in 
closer relations with the colleges, to report at the next annual meeting. 

The comprehensive spirit of the body appeared in the arrangements which 
had been made for considering the relations of education in America, to our 
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Asiatic neighbors of China and Japan. This was the first subject in the pro- 
gramme. Edward Shipper, Esq., of Philadelphia, who has charge of the thirty- 
nine Japanese youth, now pursuing their studies in this country, was present, 
and made an address on the subject, but Messrs. Chan Lai Sun and Yung Wing, 
the Chinese commissioners of education, were unable to be present as ciate 
Abundant testimony was given to the ability and zeal of the Japanese students, 
President Northrop spoke of them in the highest terms. He hadn’t heard of a 
trip in any of them; the only fault that could be found was that they were kill. 
ing themselves with hard study. 

President M’Cosh said, ‘‘ They are equal to any of our young men. They are 
distinguished for politeness and gratitude. I have never seen in any one such 
thankfulness as in these young men. They study the higher branches, the phys- 
ical sciences, metaphysics, and they are fully equal to their classmates.” But 
the comprehensive spirit of the body was amply shown in the presence of nu- 
merous Southern delegates; white and black, conservative and radical. A spe- 
cial interest seemed to be felt in the presence of the one or two members from 
Virginia. Prof. Joynes, from Washington and Lee college, a modest yet not 
backwa.zd man, showed, in spite of a little sensitiveness, such an excellent spirit, 
that he made himself a pretty general favorite. He expressed himself as cor- 
dially for union with the North, eschewed all sectional speech or feeling, and 
made hopeful reports of the progress of education, higher and lower, in Virginia. 

These addresses were made in the general meeting of the body. There were 
many very able addresses and discussions in the separate sections. In that of 
higher instruction, the only one which I attended, Dr. Reid, of the State Unk 
versity of of Missouri, presided. Here, President Eliot, of Harvard, read a 
paper of marked ability, and n»t alittle severity, against the idea of a National 
University, as proposed by Congress, which called out considerable discussion, 
which Dr. McCosh and many others, sustained with great interest. Next day, 
Prof. Joynes, of Washington and Lee University, read a paper on “The Study of 
the Classics,’ which showed a high and analytical appreciation of their discip. 
linary value, but which would permit an education to be considered liberal 
without them. In the discussion which followed, President Eliot showed that 
under the elective system at Harvard, allowed after the sophomore year, quite 
as much Latin was studied as formerly, but Greek suffered. He called attention 
to the fact, elsewhere noted, that classical students when they united with scien- 
tific students in the same scientific study, so far outstripped the scientifics on 
their own ground that they were obliged to wait for them to catch up. 

Professor Mears did not wish the association to endorse the idea that a man 
could be thoroughly or liberally educated, without training in the classics, and 
chiefly in the Greek. Mr. E. D. Youmans, editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
claimed that Natural Science was a suflicient basis of a liberal education. Were 
not Tyndall, Huxley and Faraday, who never read Greek and Latin, liberally 
educated? President Eliot replied in the negative; they were exceptional rep- 
resentatives of born genius. He pronounced Mr. Lincoln’s speech at Gettys- 
burg the finest for two centuries in the English language. Yet he was not lib- 
erally educated. He studied only the Bible, and two plays of Shakspeare. He 
was a born genius. These geniuses do us teachers great harm, and mislead the 
community as to the value of a liberal education. Mr. C. Hammond, of Mun. 
son, Mass., called attention to Tyndall’s own confession that Milton’s Paradise 
Lost has been his chief study, and that it owed its value to the influence of the 
classics upon its structure and language. 

One of the very ablest, most instructive, and most popular addresses delivered 
during the three days sessions, was that on the State of Education at the South, by 
by Superintendent J. G. Gibbs, a full negro of Florida. Wit!.out anything offen- 
sive in tone or manner, but with a manly sense of his own and his people’s rights, 
he described the lamentable educational deficiencies under which nearly the 
entire South is suffering, showing the universal conviction of all thoughtful 
people, of the necessity of a speedy and immensely enlarged supply of facilities, 
if the country was to be raised from its depressed condition, and described the 
work that was already in progress in the sphere of popular education among the 
majority of the seceding states. Florida tas school funds amounting to $1.64 
annually for each child in the state. Eighteen thousand of her 62,870 children 
are in school four months of the year. Small as is this number, it is four times 
as many as were in 1860, at an increase of thirty-three per cent. in expense, 

Seventy-one thousand Floridians can neither read nor write. Mr. Gibbs ex- 
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pressed himself most gratefully towards the “school-marms,” the teachers of 
both races in the distant South. “Here, to-day,” he said, “in the name of the 
people of Florida, of every class and condition, I thank every teacher that has 
crossed Mason and Dixon’s Line, with the high and holy purpose of bringing 
peace and good-will to the South. May the blessing of the poor and of Him that 
was ready to perish, rest upon them and theirs, to the latest generation.” The 
sentiment, as you may imagine, was received with vehement applause. The 
decided progress in public school organization in Louisiana was also described 
by W. G. Brown, colored, superintendent tor the state. Large and fully organ- 
ized schools, embracing white and black, were in prosperous operation in New 
Orleans, and every parish has its school-board. Progress was also reported in 
North and South Carolina and Virginia. In Texas and Tennessee, a retrograde 
movement for the time has taken place. Neither Delaware nor Kentucky pre- 
tends to do anything for the public education of the colored population. 

The next day, the subject of clasaical training was introduced in a paper by 
Professor Atkinson, of the celebrated Boston School of Technology. This was 
a most remarkable mixture of profound views with extravagant statements, of 
acute analysis and absurd conclusions, of common-sense suggestions and radical 
nonsense, the upshot of which was that the study of the English language was 
sufficient for all the necessary ends of a liberal publiceducation. Mathematics, 
as well as Classics, were patronizingly allowed a subordinate position as valuable 
specialties. So much time was consumed by the paper, that little was left for 
criticism. However, some hard hits were made, and the section concluded its 
sessions after the usual business details. 

It is probable, though not certain, that the next session will be held in 
Detroit. 


MATERIAL VALUE CF EDUCATION. 


Prof. W. F. Pue.pes, Principal of the. Winona (Minn.) Normal School, hav- 
ing been invited to deliver an address at the State Fair recently held in that 
state, very properly noticed the connection of education with labor, industry 
and material prosperity. We make some extracts: 


EDUCATED AND UNEDUCATED LABOR. 


The proposition that educated labor is far more efficient and profitable than 
uneducated, has been demonstrated over and over again by the irresistable logic 
of facts. A most careful and thorough official investigation of this subject was 
made some years since, by the Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell, late Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, but at that time Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. A series of questions carefully selected was addressed to 
the superintendents of the mills and other large manufacturing establishments 
throughout the commonwealth. These questions made specific inquiries as to 
the relative value of the two classes of operatives, with the reasons for the opin- 
ions expressed, The replies were quite numerous, and were unanimously za 
favor of educated artisans. From the answers returned, it appeared that there 
was a difference of at least twenty-tive per cent. in behalf even of persons who 
had but a limited common school education, who could do little more than read, 
write and and perform the simpler calculations of arithmetic. Such operatives 
were declared to be more thoughtful, more ingenious, more fruitful in expedi- 
ents in case of disordered machinery, and quicker in comprehending and execut- 
ing the orders of their superiors. They required less supervision, were better 
able to help themselves, were more watchful and less wasteful. The advantages 
were more striking still, in cases where the worker had a limited knowledge of 
drawing, that foundation stone of an industrial education, that universal language 
so sharpening to the powers of observation and so easily known and read of all 
men. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL MUST BE IMPROVED. 


If we would profit to any worthy extent by the extraordinary advantages which 
the God of Nature has given us, we must first, foremost and always educate the 
people. Todo this we must improve the quality, increase the efficiency and 
magnify the office of the common school which is planted in every neighbor- 
hood, and the influence of which reaches, or should reach every home. * * 
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The common school, the corner stone of our American liberty and civiliza- 
tion, is a good thing provided it be well administered. But the blind, cannot 
lead the blind. The ignorant cannot instruct the ignorant, and the measure of 
its value is the measure of the intelligence, skill and capacity of those who in- 
struct, guide and control it. Much as we may require educated labor in our 
material industries, we need it a thousand fold more in that which undertakes 
to form the character of those who are children to-day but who will become 
citizens to-morrow. More than nineteen-twentieths of the American people re- 
ceive their only educational advantages in the common schools, and the average 
period which they leave them is from ten to twelve years of age. It is perfect- 
ly safe to assert that of the six or seven years devoted to instruction, one-half 
of the time is wasted by a lack of skilled labor in the school room. And this 
fact goes far toward accounting for the deficiency of intelligent, well directed, 
systematic labor on our farms, in the work shop, the manufactories, and in 
every other place where the busy hum of industry is heard. A careless, blund- 
ering and inefficient teacher will reproduce to a great extent his own habits and 
character in his pupils. A heedless, idle, indifferent youth, is the sure precur- 
sor of a shiftless, wasteful and unproductive citizen. Could we but save the 
precious years, and conserve aud develop the power now dormant, or wasted by 
lack of skill in our common schools, the great problem of educated, well di- 
rected labor would be sclved, and its surplus products would be sufticient to add 
a hundred fold to the wealth and prosperity of the state. 


WHAT -OUR COMMON SCHOOLS SHOULD DO. 


Permit me then, to suggest further that few of our children and youth leave 
the common school with a tithe of the knowledge and the power which they 
are capable of receiving, and which they would receive at the hands of “ Mas- 
ters, who,” as Guizot says, ‘‘are worthy of the high vocation of instructing the 
people.” Iventure the broad assertion that at twelve years of age, under a 
properly organized system of instruction, every American child of average ca- 
pacity should be able to read, spell, speak and write the English language cor- 
rectly—a power which few attain at eighteen years, and many, never. He should 
possess a good knowledge of numbers and accounts, so far as may be necessary 
tor the transaction of all ordinary business. He should have acquired a reason- 
able familiarity with the geography and history of his country and its form of 
government, He should have learned the elements of the sciences leading to 
agriculture‘and the mechanic arts with something of their application. He 
should have so far mastered the art of drawing as to be able to represent any 
common object, utensil or machine with accuracy and facility. He should 
leave the school with a clear head, a willing heart and a ready hand. He should 
leave it with good habits, iaspired with a love of study and armed with the 
power and the disposition to make life a perpetual school and labor an unceas- 
ing round of intelligent ‘‘ experiments,” each adding its daily increment to his 
stock of useful information and its new joy to the pleasures of a rational exist- 
ence. I offer this as the best, most comprehensive answer that my feeble pow- 
ers Can give to each and every question that has been propounded in your hear- 
ing to-day. This work accomplished, every industrial pursuit, every art, every 
interest of society would be stimulated to the highest pitch of efficiency and the 
state would realize that degree of prosperity which a right use of its great natu- 
ral advantages is so well calculated to confer. 


PHONETIC SPELLINC. 


In the present number, willbe found the first part of an article by Mr. Put.- 
BROOK, of Wausau, setting forth his plan for a reformed and improved method 
of spelling. It can better be understood when it iscompleted. Its recommend- 
ation is its simplicity. It is not probable that any other than gradual changes 
can be made, and, in fact, many conservative scholars are opposed to any 


change. 
Among the book notices, this month, will be found one of the “ Phono-Ro- 


manic Instructer,” by A. H. Davis. We give some extracts from his preface, 
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which indicate that he favors no radical and sweeping change at present. He 
and Mr. PuriRoox do not seem to disagree essentially. Mr. Davis is an ex- 


perienced teacher of Phonography. 

The necessity of some work, based on some strictly phonetical analysis of our 
language, which can be made of practical utility in our public schools and 
academies, has long been felt by all conneeted with educational interests; and 
at different periods, various attempts have been made to meet this demand, by 
changing our alphabet; but the unsettled dispute among phoneticians as to the 
best mode of representing the sounds of our language, or, the entire failure to 
establish an alphabet, upon which all could agree, has retarded rather than ad- 
vanced the cause, and failed in accomplishing the object so much desired. 

In this treatise, no attempt has been made to supersede the necessity of any 
text book, now in common use in our schools; but by carrying out the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Noah Webster, of using our present alphabet, with marked charac- 
ters to represent the different sounds of our language, we give to the student the 
only Phonic alphabet that seems practicable at the present time. * *. * 

As much as it may be desired, it is not to be expected that all the irregulari- 
ties of English orthography can be banished from our language at once; but 
that a change is needed, not only in the orthography of our language, but in the 
mode of representing it, no one can reasonably deny. In time the change will 
come, but of necessity the change must be gradual. To give, therefore, to 
teachers and pupils a better understanding of our present mode of representing 
our language, and to lay the foundation whereby future generations may be ad- 
vanved to a better system, is all this treatise claims. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PHontc System ANSWERED.—The following article from 
the pen of Mr. MEpIL1, editor of the Chicago Tribune, is a very pertinent an- 
swer to the common objections to a change in our strange and cumbrous mode 
mode of spelling. Not all objectors are “‘smatterers ’—as for instance Trench; 
but the fact is, nevertheless, as regards etymology, that not one person in @ 
thousand, though a scholar, thinks of etymology, in the practical, living, use of 
language. 

There are several objections raised to the introduction of the phonetic system, 
to which it may be well to devote a few words. 

THE FIRST OBJECTION IS ON THE SCORE OF ETyMoLOGyY: and it is most per- 
sistently urged by those whose linguistic attainments fall under the head of 
smattering. Benjamin Franklin, who sketched out a scheme of phonetic spell- 
ing, disposed of the Etymological objections in a few words. ‘ Etymolegies,” 
said he, “are at present very uncertain, but such as they are the old books would 
still preserve them, and etymologists would find them there. Words in the 
course of time change their meaning as well as their spelling and pronuciation, 
and we do not look to etymology for their present meaning. If I should call a 
man a knave or a villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling him that 
one of the words originally signified only a lad or servant, and the other an 
under plowman or inhabitant of a village. It is by the present use only, that 
the meaning of words is to be determined.’’ No phonologist advocates the 
burning of any record of etymology. When a person desires to ascertain the 
original form and meaning of a word, he turns to Webster’s or Worcester’s 
Lexicon. Cannot this still be done, after our language is spelled phonetically ? 
The present forms of most words of Anglo-Saxon origin,: bear but a faint and 
shadowy resemblance to their first orthography, and not one person in ten thou- 
sand can trace them back to their original, without the aid of a lexicon or 
etymological grammar; and even with such assistance, there is considerable 
guess-work as to some thousands of words. Theretore, the etymological objec- 
tion has scarcely the weight of a feather. . 

SrconD.—The conservative objection—dislike of change. In reply to this, it is 
only necessary to compare the present spelling of words with the orthography 
in vogue in Chaucer’s time, when it will be seen that the change is not so great 
as that which has taken place since then. The spelling of twelve hundred 
words is not even yet fixed. 

THE THIRD OBJECTION is, The people are already taught in the common mode 
of spelling, and cannot learn any other system without great labor and incon. 
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venience. This is not true in point of fact. Any one who can read at all, can 
can read the phonetic print without difficulty. And furthermore, not one in five 
persons can write a letter and spell the words correctly. If they adopt the pho- 
netic system, they will be able to spell properly all the words they know how to 
pronounce, and the phonetic spellings would soon teach them to pronounce 
every word correctly. 

THE FourtTH OBJECTION ison the score of AMBicuIty. This might have some 
weight, if every difference of meaning in sound, were distinguished by a differ- 
ence of spelling. Butsuch is not the case in one instance in a hundred. Take 
these words; rite, write, right, wright. Here are four ways of spelling the 
same sound; but what is the meaning of right? My reght hand; I c.aim my 
right; aright line; he will right you; I am right glad to see you; he hit the 
nail r7ght on the head, etc. Here are six diffent meanings to the word “ right.” If 
we read that “Julia danced at a ball,and George kicked at a ball, does not the 
context explain what kind of a ball each was? If a man of light weight, light 
from a carriage, and enter a light room, with a light heart, and light a cigar, do 
we confound the various meanings of the word ‘light?” There are only 400 
words in which the difference of meaning is distinguished by a difference of 
spelling. But what doesthis “handful of words” amount to in comparison 
with from thirty to forty thousand words which possess more than one defini- 
tion, and only one symbolization. 

But as an offset to the homonyms, there are 200 words which have two or more 
pronunciations to one spelling. Thus; we lead a person to a lead mine; a cat 
lives many lives: a boy reads a book he has read, or tears his face till tears fall; 
men mow grass and put it in a hay-mow; We have the bow of a boat and the bow 
of a fiddle, etc. The meaning of the words in these cases, as in the others, is 
known by the context and relation in which they stand. We understand the 
meaning of printed words just as we do spoken words—by their connection. 
The very considerable labor of committing to memory two, three or four ways 
of spelling four hundred words wholly overbalances all the benefits that can 
possibly be derived from orthographic distinctions. 

In truth the main bulwark of the present indefensible system of spelling is 
the ozs ¢nertia of habit which resists change, no matter how useful or necessary 
it may be for the diffusion of the blessin :s of popular education. 


ForMATION OF ARTICULATE SouNnps.—The following extract may furnish 
some useful hints to teachers. In nothing is careful and patient practice more 
required, than in determining, testing and thoroughly discriminating the sounds 
of the language. Vowel sounds are even more elusive than those of an articu- 
late characier. The article referred to favors the conclusion that speech is not 
to be called language with quite so much propriety as has been supposed, since 
the writer seems to make out that people can get along tolerably well in talking 
without any tongue: 


The sounds of the vowels, in ordinary speech, are produced by a continuous 
expiration, the mouth being kept open, and the form of its aperture changing 
with the utterance of it. Certain consonants may also be pronounced, without 
interrupting the current of ex»ired air, by alterations in the shape of the throat 
and mouth: /, for example, is the result of a little extra expiratory force; 8, 2 
sh, and j in some cases, th, 1, 7, f, and v, may likewise all be produced by contin- 
uous currents of air forced through the mouth, the shape of the cavity of which 
is peculiarly modified by the tongue and lips. All the other consonantal sounds 
of the English language involve the blocking of the air-current in its passage 
through the mouth. In the case of mand n, it is prevented from issuing through 
the lips, and is forced through the nose; while the remaining consonants, 
termed explosives, such as } and p, are produced by shutting the passage in both 
mouth and nose, and forcing the vocal current through the obstacle furnished 
by the mouth, changes in the form of which give to each consonant its pecu- 
liarity —From “ Tongueless Speech,” in Popular Science Monthly for September. 


A Correction.—In Mr. IvERsLEE’s article, in the June number, the latitude 
of Seaconnet Point is printed incorrectly. Instead of “4 degrees,” read “ 41.” 
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DARWINIANISM. 

The meeting of the American Scientific Association at Portlad, in August 
last, is recognized by the editor of the Popular Science Monthly (Ottober num- 
ber) as presenting “very good results in the way of scientific work,” but he is 
troubled by the fact that the retiring President of the Association, Dr. J. L. 
Smirn, gave some hard hits upon “ Darwininaism,” and took the position that “ it 
transcends the legitimate limits of inductive inquiry, and is only a wild and ab- 
surd speculation.” We confess to have felt gratetul to Dr. Smrr for his address 
and for such a timely demonstration as to the true province of science. The 
Darwinian or “development” theory is one phase of that kind of science 
which, if it does not entirely dispense with a Creator, removes him into the 
regions of the “unknowable.” As all idea of a First Cause cannot well be ig- 
nored, an indefinite and incomprehensible succession of second causes is inter- 
posed between man and his Creator, under the notion of development, as if 
that would be more credible or more probable than the creation ot man as he is. 
We cannot see what what is gained by thrusting the mystery of creation back 
into the unknown regions of conjecture, and prefer the simple and sublime 
statement of Moses. , 

Dr Smiru has good reason for objecting to such wild speculations in the name 
of science. That has to do with known facts. Conjectures as to what (under a 
gratuitous hypothesis) may have taken place a thousand centuries ago, are alto- 
gether too flimsy a basis for any sound induction. 

The editor of the Monthly, to make Darwinianism more palatable and plausi- 
ble, cites the history of the undulatory theory of light, now commonly received, 
as showing that it is unwise to reject a theory because it is new or unpopular. 
This is very well; but then the phenomena of light are before us—are matters 
susceptible of actual investigation. As the editor himsclf remarks, “the truth 
or falsehood [of the hypothesis] was a matter of simple determination by exper- 
iment.” True, but if Professor Youne, who ‘is regarded as the originator of the 
hypothesis, had’put forth one as to the creation of light, how it was probably 
developed, through some inconceivable cycles of time, from some other agent or 
substance, he would have been transcending the limits of a scientific inquirer, 
and would justly have exposed himself to ridicule. Nor is the case helped by 
the fact that BrouaHam ridiculed the theory which Youne did propound. It 
only proves that BrouGHAM was probably prejudiced. 

In the same number of the Monthly, Prof. Joun Fiske, “recently lecturer on 
philosophy at Harvard University,” is a good deal exercised because the New 
York 7rcbune in announc ng a lecture by Prof. Aassiz, gave to the announce- 
ment the somewhat sensational heading, ‘The Darwinian Theory utterly de- 
molished, by Acass1z HimsELF!” This might have been bad taste in the 
printer, but the article in disparagement of AGassiz, Prof. FiskE, seems to us 
in worse taste, and does not at all help the cause of Darw-nianism. 

It seems that some years ago Prof. Acassiz said in a lecture at the Cooper 
Union, that he preferred the theory which makes man out a fallen angel to the 
the theory which makes him out an improved monkey.’ At the recollection of 
this, Prof. Fiskn’s wrath rises again. He says : 


“A scientific inquirer has no business to have ‘ preferences.’ Such things are 
fit only for silly women of society, or for young children who play with facts 
instead of making sober use of them. What matters it whether we are pleased 
With the notion of a monkey ancestry or not? The end of scientific research is 
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the discovery of truth, and not the satisfaction of our whims or fancies, or even 
of what we are pleased to call our finer feelings.” 

We leave Prof. Fisk& in the hands of the editor of the Hartford Churchman, 
who says of the foregoing: 

This has a very Spartan-like tone! How rigidly self-denying must the \ otary 
of science be, carrying on his investigations without any personal regard to re. 
suits, and quite ready to change his pedigree or his religion as new facts turn 
up. This isa sublime indifference to which most men are unable to attain, 
Only the “ scientific inquirer” rises to this absolute impartiality that he has no 
preference whether he came from a beast or was made in God’s own image: 
whether he live hereafter or sink into nothingness; whether there be a God or 
only a stream of force. We suppose, if our scientific professor were at the bar, 
and his own father and mother were accused of a crime, he would have no ob. 
jection to appear as counsel. Moved solely by the love of truth, he would per. 
mit none of his “ finer feelings” to interfere with the calmness of his investiga. 
tions into their guilt or innocence. If he were a surgeon, he would, with the 
utmost coolness, dissect his own child, and consider all paternal feeling as un. 
worthy of one devoted to the discovery of truth. Itmay be very unscientific in 
us, but we think Professor Agassiz. with his “ preferences,” a very much higher 
style of man than his colleague, who looks upon a narrow and one-sided culture 
of the logical faculty as the chief end of man. 


Gducational Bntelligence. 


WISCONSIN. 

Bay Virew.—A graded school with several departments has been opened at 
this place, near Milwaukee, in charge of Mr. LEwis Funk, lately at Omro, as 
sisted by Miss Leora Cray and others. 

Tue CoLtumBiA County InstITuTE, of one week, was in session at Portage 
City, Sept. 1-6, conducted by Prof. Sanispury of Whitewater, and the County 
Superintendent. Eighty-six teachers were onrolled, and the attendance and in- 
terest were very creditable to the county. Lectures were given on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings, by Gen. FaLLows and Prof. Sauispury.—K. C. WricuD 
Secretary. 

Dunn County.—Of the Institute held at Menomonie, at the cal: of Superin- 
tendent Jounson, and conducted by Mr. PARKER, assisted by Mr. THayer, the 
Secretary, Miss Liza Lewis, says in her report: “ Perhaps the best fruit of the 
Institute was the awakening of a feeling of necessity for a better preparation 
and the teachers of Dunn county will be prepared for another Institute, as soon 
as the board are ready to apportion them one.” , 

: MonroEe County.—We have been reminded that no notice appeared in the 
JOURNAL of the institute held at Monroe last summer. As showing how it was 
rzceived we will give some of the resolutions passed: 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the gentlemanly and efficient manner in 
yhich Prof. SALISBURY has conducted the exercises of this Institute; that we 
re under obligations to Prof. B. M. Reynowps of Monroe, and to Mr. CHENEY 
f Chicago, for the valuable services which those gentlemen rendered. 

Resolved, That we owe sincere thanks to our worthy Superintendent, Mr. Mor- 
GAN, for the zeal he has manifested in promoting the educational Interests of this 
county (it cannot be called Green county much longer). 

The attendance was nearly one hundred, and a very full record was made of 
the proceedings by Miss VAN WaGENEA, the Secretary. 
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Pox County.—Superintendent MEARS says, under date of Sept. 11: “ Closed 
Institute, and EARTHMAN left for home to-day. We have had a good time. A 
larger number registered, and a better average attendance than ever before. We 
think, all things considered, that this has been the most profitable Institute ses- 
sion ever held in the county. The teachers seem to be more interested this year 
than ever before.” 

RicHLAND County.—From a full report of proceedings in the Republican, we 
gather that the Institute at Richland Center, conducted by Messrs. PARKER and 
SALISBURY, was a success, and tiat their labors and lectures were well received. 
Among others, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we hereby express our entire satisfaction with the results of 
this Institute, feeling that we are amply repaid for our time and expense, in at- 


tendance. 
Resolved, That we will co-operate with our superintendent in his endeavors to 


raise the standard of qualification, by means of Institutes, examinations, and a 
thorough supervision. 

Saux Country.—Superintendent Terry issued a circular “to the voters assem. 
bled at the Annual District Meeting,” calling their attention to the time of 
holding the annual mecting, recommending the last Monday in August, as per- 
mitted by law, instead of the last Monday in September; text-books, recom- 
mending the adoption of a list, if not yet done; the division of the school year, 
advising three terms, with the principal vacation in July, August and Septem- 
ber; the condition of the school houses and their surroundings; and to teachers, 
and popular interest in education. We shall make some extracts hereafter. 
The third semi-annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association was to be held at 
Reedsburg, October 4th and 5th. 

SHEBoyGAN County.—The Institute for this county, at Plymounth, was con- 
ducted by Mr. I. N. Srewart, assisted by C. W. Ciinron, Principal at Sheboy- 
gan Falls; also by J. L, Cumary, Principal at Plymouth. Mr. Stewart informs 
us that two young ladies walked 3 3-4 miles; two 3 miles and three 2 1-2 miles, 
each day, to receive the benefit of the work; that the best school discipline was 
asked and obtained, and that strict attention and hard stady was the rule. We 
can well believe Mr. Stewarr when he adds that Supt. Lirr.e did all he could 
to secure a full attendance. 

TREMPEALEAU County.—Supt. Wuitine, in a circular recently issued, 
forcibly says: “ Believing that the truce province of the teacher is properly to lay | 
the foundation of true greatness broad and deep, so that good citizenship and a 
high state of civilization shall result, it becomes us as teachers and educators in 
in this county to embrace every opportunity to obtain a clear comprehension 
pension both of the manner of teaching ard of the subject taught. What we 


need is whole and completete achers; that is those who are fair and sound on all 
subj-cts, rather than those who possess wonderful attainments in some particular 
branch, while very defective or entirely wanting in others, and the important 
question is not how much knowledge a teacher possesses in the abstract, but how 
— tact and wisdom he possess in imparting knowledge and iustruction to 
others. \ 


Wavxkesua Co.—We have closed our Institute to-day, a most successful one; 
115 enrolled; 35 attended one week or less. The remaining 80 were regular and 
punctual in their attendance, industrious and orderly. We are much indebted 
to Sup’t Skewes, and Mr. W. E. ANDERSON of the Union School, for the excel- 
lent results. Our schools cannot be otherwise than much benefited by the dis- 
Cipline the teachers have received.—A. F. Norra, Co. Sup’t. 
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Mew MPublications. 


BOOKS. 


ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF WIs. 
consIn. By A. O. Wricut. Madison: Atwoop & CuLveR. 12mo. 175 pp. 


A copy of this work has but recently been placed on our table, or we would 
have called attention to it before. It has been very favorably noticed by the 
press of the State, and is commended by persons competent to judge of its 
merits, Every teacher who wishes to be well posted on the subject of which it 
treats, and every citizen as well, who would be familiarwith the fundamental 
law of the State, will furnish himself with a copy. The price, we understand, is 
but 50 cents. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCIENCE.—We have received a copy of the “ American Hand 
Book of Chemic |] and Physical Apparatus, Minerals, Fossils, rare Chemicals,” 
etc., published by E. B. Benjamin, No. 10 Barclay street, New York, who is im- 
porter and manufacturer of the 2,300 articles embraced in his extensive cata- 
logue. His establishment is also a depository for Dr. H. A. Ward’s casts of fos. 
sils, amounting to 1,248 articles, which are highly esteemed in Europe. The 
price of Mr. Benjamin’s own catalogue, which contains a vast number of illus. 
trations of apparatus, is $1.50. The catalogue must be very acceptable to all per- 
sons who need to use any thing in his line. 


Purono-Romanic Instructor, for Schools and Academies. By A. H. Davis. 
Chicago: G. H. MANLOVE and J. F. LatsHaw. 


Mr. Davis is amember of the American Phonetic Society, and a professional 
teacher of Phonography; also, author of a Phono-Romanic Chart, of which his 
little book is designed to be a companion. His labors are commended by such 
men as ex-President Hill, of Harvard University, and the Nation says of his 
plan, which includes a chart: 

“Tt is an attempt, and a most successful one, to bridge over the chasm 
that separates English spelling from English pronunciation. These works 
most successfully meet the difficulties in the way, and, by judicious compromise, 
do all that can at present be done to correct the evil, and we most heartily com- 
mend the works, as most valuable guides to students and teachers. They ought 
to be adopted in our schools.” 

We have not seen the Chart, but can most heartily commend the “ Instructor” 
to every teacher. It is sold for 50 cents a copy. The Chart is $5.00. Commu- 
nications may be addressed to J. LatsHaw & Co., 79 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

A Latin GrapvuaL.—By G. K. BARTHOLOMEW. Published by Wilson, Hinkle 

& Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

This volume of 150 pages, 12mo., is designed to accompany the author's ex- 
cellent Latin Grammar, which we noticed in the August number. ‘Phe work 
seems judiciously and carefully done, and like all their recent publications, the 
book is a credit to the mechanical skill and taste called into requisition by these 
publishers. 


Five Hunprpep Mistakes CorreEcTED. Thirty-second Edition. New York: 

James MitierR; Chicago: sold by Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 

A larger proportion of the American people read and write a good deal than of 
any other, perhaps, in the worid; but it is also true, probably, that they make 
more mistakes and use more slang than any other equal number of persons 
claiming to be educated. This book is a convenient mirror in which every one 
may see some of his own literary blemishes. It contains 500 articles, but cor- 
rects more than that number of mistakes, and these readily call to mind others of 
a similarcharacter. An intelligent teacher can make the book of grcat practi- 
cal use in the school, by classitying the errors ane giving to older pupils the 
reason as well as the correction. 





